NATIONAL’ GOVERNMENT s 


BRITANNI 


RULE 


' Edited by Lady Houston, DBE. 


HM. THE KING 


SPEAKING AS MASTER OF 
THE MERCHANT NAVY 
said in 1934: 


LADY HOUSTON’S OFFER 


io salvage and re-equip the 


“Herzogin Cecilie” to present her 


to the Admiralty as a training 
ship HAS BEEN REFUSED. 


“As a maritime power this country 
pays less attention to the problem 
(raining) than any other maritime 
nation in the world.” 


WHAT THE ADMIRALTY CON- 
SIDERS sufficient training for Naval 


cadets is a two days cruise in a 
DIMINUTIVE YACHT, manned 
* by five or six boys. 


COMPARE THIS WITH 
WHAT THE “HERZOGIN 
CECILIE” has always done 
ir German Cadets. With a 
HUNDRED of them on board 
the has made voyages ROUND 
E WORLD—Providing the 
il-training that is INDISPENS- 
BLE TO MAKE A PERFECT 
SAILOR. 
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Reprinted from Collinson Owen’s article in the “ Sunday Pictorial ” 


ERE this a perfect world there would be no need for such a page as this. 
There would be no complaints to make. The weekly bulletins from 
Geneva would be of unvarying sweetness. As :— 


“* All quiet on the Universal Front. Perfection prevails. The sole remaining 
crooner in the world publicly confessed his sins last Wednesday, and has volun- 
tarily taken up road-mending. A man arrested in Patagonia as a pickpocket 
happily proved to be a conjurer practising in his spare time. The Committee 
of Seventy-Three has sent him a telegram of congratulations. Good-bye, 
everybody, until next Sunday.” 


Alas, imperfection is the salt of life. But we can have too much of a good 
thing. That is to say, too much anxiety, threats of war, and political lunacy. 
Leading up to the point that to-morrow Viscount Cecil heads a delegation of the 
League of Nations Union to put their case before Messrs. Baldwin and Eden. 


This, briefly, is that they have latterly been losing in their vainglorious cam- 
paign which would embroil us in a war with Italy, and now propose to put on all 
pressure possible to close the Suez Canal. Mr. Baldwin, of course, should have 
bluntly told the L. of N.U. to go to—Port Said. But Viscount Cecil has those 
11,000,000 Peace Ballot votes behind him. And Mr. Baldwin was from the first 
much impressed by that monumental example of chain-letter mentality. 


Write to Your M.P. About It! 


It’s true that I wrote at the time that those signatures were of no more 
practical use in ensuring peace than so many used bus-tickets. But the Govern- 
ment thought differently, and have been snowed under by them ever since. The 
majesty and safety of Britain have been imperilled by this mass of waste paper. 


Long before the Peace Ballot came along it was said here that this 
country was menaced by mass rabbit power. Unfortunately, since 
then the rabbits have become vulpine, not to say lupine. The quiet 
pacifists have turned into wolves, howling for war. And it is time the 
ordinary man did something about it, whether he signed the ballot or 
not. The jingo-pacifists harry their M.P.s, by letter and telegram. 
So should the others. It is a case of Up the Patriots, or even yet the 
jingoes may down us. 


Medical men are familiar with the case of the man who has led an “ irre- 
proachable,” repressed existence, and then cracks up morally in later years. This 
psychology applies exactly to the so-called pacifists. 


Condemned for years to the drab side of political existence, never daring to 
wave a flag or say anything hearty, they have been presented with a miraculous 
opportunity to clothe themselves in the glittering panoply of war, and, in the 
name of virtue, howl for disaster. 
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LADY 
HOUSTON’S 
TELEGRAM 


TO 
MUSSOLINI 


His Excellency 11 Duce Mussolini 
Rome 


TEN THOUSAND TIMES BRAVO BRAVISSIMO: 
Oh! splendid man ! ! 

I rejoice to know that your Excellency has 
triumphed over your enemies in Abyssinia and 


your enemies in England. And all your English 


FRIENDS congratulate you on your great victory. 
Long live Italy! | 


Lucy Hovston, 
Saturday Review, 
London, 
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The Crash and the Moral 
N Jubilee Day, a year ago, a happy prospect 
O seemed to open before the nation and the 
Empire on condition that our counsels were 
guided by sagacity and patience. We possessed 
a conciliatory influence unequalled by any other 
Power. The system of our friendships, including 
Italy, was very strong. We had therefore the 
better hope of adding Germany to the number on 
reasonable terms. It lay in our hands to prolong 
the stability of Europe by consolidating the Stresa 
Front. On that condition, no less, our maritime 
affairs of all kinds in the Mediterranean—the sea 
which is the heart of Imperial communications in 
the wider sense—would have been kept invulner- 
able no matter what difficulties might arise 
elsewhere. 
* * 
* 
“The Cart before the Horse ’’—Power 
and Policy 
There was one grave weakness. National 
Government had been on the whole an excellent 
instrument of social and economic progress. But 
it had failed flagrantly and past excuse on the side 
where its default was least expected. Under the 
influence of obsolete catchwords in a bristling 
world, it had reduced British defence to danger- 
point. Our naval arrangements were in some re- 
spects antiquated and in all inadequate. In the 
modern over-riding arm, Air Power, we had lapsed 
to fifth or sixth place. 
* 
* 
These circumstances dictated an exceptionally 
cautious and shrewd policy during the period re- 
quired for restoring our due relative strength, 
especially by sea and air, to full efficiency. Instead 
of that cool, sure, far-sighted restraint, we plunged 
into an absolutely unprecedented policy of adven- 
ture and hazard. In the name of Geneva, we took 
the lead in a Sanctionist jehad before the Govern- 
ment had even begun to lift a hand in earnest for 
the restoration of our Defences. 
* * 
* 
History knows no example of a_ successful 
attempt to carry out in foreign affairs a ‘‘strong 


THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


policy ’’ on a basis of inadequate armaments. For 
the British Government, Ethiopia and the League 
—not to speak here of Austria and the entire com- 
plex of aggravated European questions—the con- 
sequences have been what we know. Events once 
more have drawn the inexorable moral of an ele- 
anatary proposition—that in world-affairs ‘‘ strong 
policy ’’ and neglected Defences cannot go well or 
safely together. Had that impracticable attempt 
been prophesied on Jubilee Day a year ago, the 


suggestion would have been scouted as incon- 
ceivable. 


* * 
* 


“No Blundering into Blood ’’ 


Then how is the moral to be applied? Are the 
next twelve months to show—so far at least as the 
sequel may yet depend on the British Government 
—a wiser and more fortunate record as a result of 
judgment bettered by painful experience? Or are 
they to mean such further avoidable challenges and 
summonses to any Great Power or Great Powers 
as would tend assuredly—however otherwise well 
meant—to accelerate another general war and 
another world’s crash ? 


al 
POLITICAL OPTIC 
CHART 


A 
STEADY 


DIPLOMACY 
For 
Au 


The horror of that catastrophe might actually de- 
scend upon us within another year’ s time unless the 
British Government returned in world-affairs to its 
proper and conspicuous role of moderating influ- 
ence. Let Ministers one and all remember hence- 
forth that a policy of open threats and pressure 
against any other great people must be futile or 
fatal unless backed by some incontestable supre- 
macy of power and by the indubitable readiness 
and determination to wield it at need, 
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As to the Abyssinian war everything suggests 
an impending climax, equally spectacular and 
decisive. The Italian operations based on north, 
south, and centre were for long separated by far 

distances and formidable country. The converging 

advances have now reached the point of close 

strategical combination. In one direction 

Badoglio’s mechanised divisions may enter Addis 

Ababa in the next couple of days or sooner. 

Badoglio, like the wary hard-bitten commander he 

is, has not been flushed by success into taking 

foolish risks at the last. In any case the historic 

and irreversible event of the entry into Addis 

Ababa seems certain to have taken place before we 

write again in this place. 

* 

At the same time, as the result of the great fort- 
night’s battle in the Ogaden, Graziani’s forces, 
despite pouring weather, flooded rivers and quag- 
mired ground, are sweeping towards Harar and 
the railway. The army under Dedjasmatch Nasibu 
and Wehib Pasha is in full flight. But whither 
are they to flee? Badoglio’s columns are closing 
on the railway from the other side. 

** 

In the Foreign Office debate next Wednesday 
these are the hard facts which the Government and 
the House of Commons have to face. What are 
the further consequences? Italy is ready for what 
will be without exception the most exultant out- 
burst of thanksgiving, of national pride, and of 
determined confidence that has been known in that 
land since the Risorgimento two generations ago. 
That demonstration from the Alps to Etna will 
show to all whom it may concern that the Italian 
people, with a million men under arms in Europe 
—and most of their air force stationed not in 
Abyssinia, but at home—never will accept the sug- 
gestion of inferiority to any other people whatever. 
Rather than submit now to foreign pressure, 
whether exerted through Geneva or not, they 
would stake themselves*on a supreme struggle and 


bring down the existing fabric of Europe. 


* * 
* 


Pillars of True Policy 

What, then, are the proper constructive objects 
of British policy? First, to work in every practical 
way for the preservation of general peace, and not 
to be deluded by plausible and cheap phrases, or 
by the puppetry of conventional ideas. Second, 
to bring about, without petty haggling and 
niggling, or useless economic hostilities or further 
bad blood, a sane settlement with the Italian 
people. Third, to seek in earnest a long-term 
understanding between Britain, France and 
Germany; for that ‘‘ triad,’”? advocated by this 
journal ever since the War, is the only way to 
ensure not indeed a final solution of the European 
problem, but a provisional solution which might 
last for many years and lift meanwhile the weight 
that now oppresses the world’s breathing. 


abandoned for ever and the sooner the better. 


The whole theory of Sanctions will have to be 


They are a means not of supporting Peace but of 
provoking the risk of wars that could not otherwise 
have occurred. We shall realise all that this means 
if we remember that last year Ministerial organs in 
this country, claiming to be intimately informed, 


were arguing that if Sanctions were successful 
against Italy in the first case, they could at need 
be invoked against Germany in the second. Let 
us sheer off from that abyss and see that we never 
approach it again. 


* * 


While sanctions are in force against the Italian 
people, it is impossible for that people and their 
ruler to make under foreign threats and pressure, 
in this crowning hour of their victories, some con- 
cessions that otherwise they would willingly offer. 
Every day now would make more foolish and mis- 
chievous the persistence of the British Government 


’ in a policy which was utterly ill-advised and mis- 


calculated from the beginning and has now irre- 
vocably failed. Just as we write these words comes 
the news that Hailé Selassié has fled from Abys- 
sinia to Jibuti. This can only mean that the 
Italians may occupy Addis Ababa even sooner than 
we have supposed above; and that Harar and the 
railway, no less, are about to fall into Italian 
hands. If Sanctions worked more harm than good 
before, what is to be reaped from them now? 
J. L. Garvin in the Observer. 
* * 
The Greatest Peril 
“* The greatest peril to-day comes from the air.”’ 
In telling the nation this the Prime Minister has 
spoken nothing but stark truth. It is the key to 
the whole of international affairs. It is the key 
to the whole of Britain’s future. 


In a world of traditional antipathies and hatreds, 
and of an unequal distribution of material wealth, 
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there is but one political reality. It is the com- 
mand of the air. 

Theories of collective security fail to stand the 
test of events; but a nation self-armed against 
attack can go about its business with a good heart. 

Mr. Baldwin has rapped out the truth about our 
air position. It rests with him and his colleagues 
now to implement his words. Everything we do, 
whether as a nation or as individuals, goes for 
nothing unless we are secure. 

And there is no security in our time other than 
the possession of adequate aircraft and the 
adjuncts of adequate aircraft. 

Sunday Dispatch. 
[And yet the Government refused Lady Houston’s 
offer of £200,000 for the Air Defence of 
London. 
* * 
* 
Mussolini and Britain 


The Duce offers his hand in friendship to Great 
Britain. He disclaims in the strongest terms any 
hostility to her or to her Empire. He does not 
seek aggrandisement at the cost of Egypt, Pales- 
tine, or the Sudan. 

Again and again he emphasised his anxiety for 
British goodwill. Italy, he said, now that she 
is victorious in East Africa, has become one of the 
group of “ satisfied ’’ Powers. 

Signor Mussolini stated quite rightly that Italy’s 
financial resources have been as seriously under- 
estimated as her military strength. The little 
pamphlets that have appeared predicting her 
bankruptcy must not be taken too seriously. They 
are part of propaganda against Italy. 


* * 
* 


Bow-and-Arrow Minds 


With all this those who are capable of looking 
ahead will absolutely agree. Venerable thinkers 
still write from the cathedral towns to The Times 
in terms typical of the bow-and-arrow minds in 
our midst, talking vaguely of guerrilla resistance 
by the Abyssinians. They make an immense mis- 
take if they imagine that in this age of aircraft 
and armoured-cars such methods could seriously 
affect the victors. This is one of the irrevocable 
decisions of history; it is final and complete in 
Italy’s favour. 

This is the hour for a new page in history, and 
for a new course in British policy. Let this 
country get back from the unhappy recollections 
of the immediate past to those happier days of 
alliance in the Great War, when Italy’s adhesion 
counterbalanced the defeat and defection of 
Russia. 

As for the League of Nations, its complete 
failure in its present form is no longer denied even 
by its most enthusiastic devotees. It is admitted 
that if it is to continue to exist at all it will have 
to be drastically remodelled. The Duce under- 
states the truth when he says ‘it has become a 


matter of common agreement that the League 
needs reorganising.’’ Germany, if she enters it 
at all, will do so only on her own terms, 

Most important is the Duce’s appeal to the 
Western Powers—Britain, France and Germany 
—to come to an agreement. “‘ If they go to war 
among themselves the consequence,’’ he sq : 
‘will be a crash, of the whole of European 
civilisation.” 

To avert such a catastrophe the next move js 
with the British Government. Let it meet the 
Duce’s overtures in a similar generous spirit and 
forget the immediate past of estrangement and 
bitter newspaper war. Peace in Europe will be 
saved if it does this. It is doubtful if it can be 
saved in any other way. Daily Mail. 

** 
* 
New Era 


Five months have wrought a devastating change 
in the fortunes of our National Government and 
its leader. 

In November Mr. Baldwin performed a miracle. 
With a smile and a slogan he arrested the swing 
of the electoral pendulum. He was the darling of 
the ‘* Peace’ Balloteers. His own words of the 
year before when, in a realistic speech, he himself 
condemned collective security as unworkable, were 
now gladly forgotten. It was accepted that Mr. 
Baldwin had found a way to “‘uphold the authority 
of the League’’ without paying the price, which 
is war; to stop the Italian invasion of Abyssinia 
with no greater cost to Britain than a minor and 
temporary dislocation of trade. British League- 
lovers readily volunteered for this mild martyrdom. 

Then there came disillusion. The formula did 
not work, after all. Economic sanctions failed to 
end the war. For military sanctions there was no 
support among the other League States and next 
to none in this country. Mr. Baldwin, pledged to 
make peace, took the only remaining course—the 
production of a plan on whose terms both con- 
testants might be persuaded to call off their war. 
Sir Samuel Hoare and M. Laval composed the 
plan; Mr. Baldwin endorsed it... . A loud 
minority assailed the plan as a betrayal of Abys- 
sinia, and set about working up a_ national 
agitation against it... . But, amazingly, he 
turned in his tracks; repudiated the plan and Sir 
Samuel Hoare; resumed his advocacy of economic 
sanctions as a way to end the war. 

Sanctions have failed. Britain, regarded by the 
world as their arch-advocate, is the object in some 
countries of sympathy and in others of derision. 
And Mr. Baldwin, to an audience of die-hard 
Peace’ Balloteers, a deputation from the 
League of Nations Union, confesses : 

feel bitter humiliation.”’ 

He says more. He says that Britain will now 
have to ‘‘ take stock of the League’s position.” 

Evening Standard. 
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BRITANNIA must NOT 
Rule the Waves 


By Hamadryad 


The Ruler of the King’s Navee Half in the sea and half on land, 
In 1932 She had no hope to stir, 
Said ‘‘ Gentlemen, it seems to me Since no one had the cash in hand 
There’s one thing we must do: With which to salvage her. 
And that’s to purchase and equip, 
At once or else anon, Then up spake Lady Houston to 
A fine four-masted sailing ship Lord M.: “ If you agree, 
To train our seamen on. I'll salvage this fine ship for you, 
And fit her out for sea. 
The man who's learned to shorten sail, Our tars shall warp her to the tide, 
To reef and splice and haul, And reef her to the gale.” 
To climb aloft in any gale “No thanks,” the Admirals replied, 
And come down safe withal, ‘** WE'VE GOT NO USE FOR SAIL.” 
Has learned the trade his fathers plied, 
And learned their virtues, too.”’ Oh, is it you, brave Admirals, 
At least that’s what the First Lord cried That on this project frown, 
In 1932. Or is it Baldwin and his pals 
Who turned the offer down? 
The HERZOGIN CECILIE And how can we have faith in you 
In 1936 (Right well we know their tricks) 
Went on the rocks, | grieve to say, If what was good in '32 
And stayed there in a fix. Is bad in '36? 


What the First Lord said in 1932 


Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell (now Lord Monsell) speaking on Navy Estimates on 
7th March, 1932, said: “ Before I leave this question of training, I want to say something 
on my own, although I think that what I am going to say will find a great and ready 
response in the great majority of the senior officers of the Service, because one of 
my great hopes is that before long someone standing at this Box—and I should like it to 
be myself—will ask the House of Commons to make some provision for sailing ships for 
the training of our Fleet. 


In my opinion, THERE IS NO TRAINING IN THE WORLD FOR A SAILOR 
LIKE THE TRAINING PROVIDED BY MASTS AND YARDS, making and 
shortening sail, reefing top-sails in a strong wind and all sail drill, which necessitate the 
closest co-operation and trust between all hands, and nothing can surpass it for 
imparting smartness and discipline, and for developing character and self-reliance. 


The curious thing is that nearly ALL OTHER COUNTRIES IN THE WORLD 
HAVE THIS FORM OF TRAINING IN SAILING SHIPS, BUT WE, WHO 
DEPEND UPON THE SEA MORE THAN ANY OTHER COUNTRY, HAVE NONE 
AT ALL, AND I THINK IT IS THE HEIGHT OF FOLLY FOR US TO IGNORE 
IT ANY LONGER. I believe that an EARLY TRAINING IN SAIL is the only way 
to develop that spark of seamanship which is latent in every inhabitant of these islands. 


Seamanship in the-past, in the face of tremendous odds so far as material is concerned, 
has always been the supreme factor in drawing round this country a ring of fire which 
nobody has got through for centuries. (HANSARD.) 
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Danger Signals 


By KIM 


HE General Election in France has swung 

strongly to the Left and Communism is in 

power. The result has caused joy in Moscow, 
for the Communists in France, as in Spain and in 
Britain, work under the orders of the Bolshevists. 
The sinister work of undermining States has been 
‘all too successful in Spain, and France is now 
under the harrow in conformity with Muscovite 
intrigues. After them Britain is marked down 
for similar distinction, and there is strong likeli- 
hood of success, certainly if the present sham 
‘* National ’’ Government are given a much longer 
innings under Mr. Baldwin. 


A Communist majority in France pleases 
Germany, for Communism is always destructive 
to the country where it is tolerated. The Govern- 
ment of the Left in France weakens our own 
position on the Continent, already very precarious, 
for in case of emergency, a Communist-led 
France will far more likely prove unreliable than 


a Government of the Right. It is a definite Danger 
Signal. 


The situation to-day in Europe is one which 
requires an urgent overhaul of the whole orienta- 
tion of our Foreign policy unless we desire to pre- 
cipitate a war in which, owing to our Government’s 
Pacifism and neglect of our defences, added to a 
pugnaciousness utterly out of keeping with our 
military strength, we are likely to be faced with 
defeat, if not annihilation. Bravery and personal 
courage to-day cannot compensate for unprepared- 
ness, as Mr. Baldwin himself declared last Satur- 


day, though he is the party responsible for our 
unpreparedness. 


WRAPPED IN MYSTERY 


Another red danger signal is the position of 
Germany. Mr. Winston Churchill says in an 
article in The Evening Standard that ‘‘something 
quite extraordinary is afoot. All the signals are 
set for danger.’ With great care he analyses the 
military expenditure of Germany for the last three 
vear which, beyond normal expenditure, is at least 
£1,500 millions. As he points out, ‘“‘ all their 
accounts are wrapped in mystery. No estimates 
are submitted to any Parliament. There are no 


longer any budgets. There is no criticism, no 
debate.”’ 


The British public, as Mr. Churchill reflects, 
carry On with unconcern, although external forces 
may at any time affect all their work and pleasure, 
all their happiness, all their freedom, all their 
property and all whom they love. Meanwhile, 
‘““Germany is arming more strenuously, more 
scientifically, and upon a larger scale than any 
nation has ever armed before.”’ 


It is difficult to write with patience when we 


consider the policy of the Government in regard 
to Italy, but it is the next red danger signal. There 
is not one solitary instance in the conduct of our 
Foreign Affairs, since the Abyssinians were 
encouraged by our Government—via the League 
of Nations—to offer resistance to Mussolini where 
Mr. Anthony Eden has not been hopelessly wrong. 
He thought Mussolini was bluffing. He thought 
he could over-awe him by sending the Fleet to the 
ends of the Mediterranean. He thought the threat 
of Sanctions would bring him to heel. He thought 
the imposition of Sanctions would force his hand. 
He believed the economic effects of an embargo on 
Italian commerce and finance would cut the ground 
from under his feet. He believed, like so many 
others with woolly minds, that the Abyssinians 
could hold out for years and Mussolini could not. 
He was proposing to return to Geneva to pass the 
resolution to impose the oil Sanction, but now that 
all resistance in Abyssinia has collapsed in the face 
of a wonderful Italian military conquest, not 
against the half-savage natives but the physical 
difficulties of the terrain, the feeble card he pro- 
posed to play is worthless. 


A DIPLOMATIC DUNCE 


In every thing he has attempted, Mr. Eden has 
shown himself an absolute child in diplomacy. He 
has been worsted in every move. If he tries a last 
card, to attempt to dictate to Signor Mussolini 
what sort of peace he will make with Abyssinia, 
supposing there is anybody in that inchoate collec- 
tion of negroids capable of exercising authority, 
he will get another rebuff. He may even get from 
the triumphant Duce, who to-day controls the 
Mediterranean whether we like to admit it or not, 
a severe castigation, and as we are pro-British and 
accordingly anti-Eden, we shall rejoice if he does. 
He has asked for it. 


He does not represent British sentiment but only 
the faked, worked-up, Socialist tactics of the 
League of Nations Union, the News Chronicle, 
the Daily Herald, and all the army of Little 
Englanders and Pacifists, who, nevertheless are 
howling for war in the name of the discredited 
League of Nations, although these same elements 
prattle of peace and oppose re-armament. 


Mr. Eden had the stupidity to address an 
audience last Saturday in Leamington and to say 
that ‘‘ we’ had an obligation in the League “ to 
play a part.”” We had “‘ sought to play that part 
to the full ’’—he certainly had, annexing the lead- 
ing part—and had “‘ nothing to reproach ourselves 
with, nothing to apologise for.”’ 


Now this was stupid, because he (Eden) not we 
(the British nation), not merely toed the line with 
the rest of the League, but galvanised them into 
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action. It was not the League who started all the 
futile opposition to Signor Mussolini, but Mr. 
Eden, and every one on the Continent is aware of 
it. Had the British Foreign Secretary wanted to 
test the League, it might have been excusable in a 
case where the alleged delinquent was not a great 
and noble ally for over a century, and had stood 
by us in the Great War at a critical period. 

Italy as an ally in the Mediterranean was of 
inestimable value. Mr. Eden, not ‘‘ we,’’ has 
destroyed all that with his Pugnacious Policy, sup- 
ported by Socialists. 

So serious is this position that authorities like 
Major-General Fuller are discussing seriously our 
hold on the Mediterranean, the key to our Eastern 
Empire. Vis-d-vis a hostile Italy, or even an Italy 
which no longer regards Britain as a power to be 
considered too seriously, Malta and Gibraltar are 
obsolete, and Aden is outflanked. Except by per- 
mission of Italy our power in Egypt and Palestine 
is cut off at its source, and our ability to use, let 
alone close, the Suez Canal is entirely at the mercy 
of an Italy which possesses an Air Force we cannot 
oppose with success. 

These are the fruits of the Eden Policy. He 


evidently stands or falls by his conduct of Foreign 
Affairs at Geneva. He says “‘we’’ (meaning ‘‘he’’), 
have nothing to reproach ourselves with, but we 
can only hope that the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House of Commons will decide otherwise. 
A Foreign Minister must be judged by his own 
failures and pay the penalty. If Mr. Eden is 
forced to resign, it will, or can, if intelligence be 
brought to bear, lead to a renewal of friendship 
between Italy and England. 


The Italians, fortunately, and thanks to Musso- 
lini, bear us nationally no ill-will. They do not 
visit on our heads of the bétises of Eden. If he falls 
on the Italian question it will take an enormous 
load off our-shoulders, for we shall have overthrown 
the man who, in Italian eyes and ours (except for 
the League of Nations Union fanatics) is respon- 
sible for the present démarche. We can pave the 
way for a new entente in the Mediterranean, recog- 
nising Italy’s claims and rights, and build up a 
solid wall against the new and terrible war which 
threatens us otherwise. King Edward is the one 
Englishman who, with his prestige, could settle 
this trouble once and for all, and avert the danger 
signals. 


S it not at last time for the British Government, 
in its dealings with the Abyssinian question, 
to return to the realms of common sense ? 


A very brief visit to the Italian front in East 
Africa is sufficient to convince any but the wilfully 
blind that the game as regards Abyssinia is up, 
and that there is no earthly reason why it should 
not be. 


As the armies go forward, the splendid roads 
march on in their immediate rear; Roman roads, 
and bridges quite unknown to the Abyssinians 
who have been known to come for miles in order 
“to see how roads go over streams.’’” Where the 
roads pass is already Italy. Mussolini has told his 
people that what his soldiers have conquered is 
already part of the Capitol. He has his colonisa- 
tion plan cut and dried. Italy is digging in, and 
nothing short of war will dig, her out. 


It would be an act of real statesmanship on the 
part of Great Britain to accept with a good grace 
the foregone conclusion. And—why not? 


Great Britain has no interests to safeguard in 
Abyssinia beyond the water-rights of Lake Tana. 
These rights are assured her. So few and so scat- 
tered are the wretched “‘ villages ’’ and the meagre 
“towns ’’ that Abyssinia appears to be a vast 
uninhabited land waiting to be developed. No 
one save Italy—and least of all the poverty- 
stricken and diseased natives—has ever thought of 
taking Abyssinia seriously and solidly in hand 
(although she has been a member of the League of 
Nations since 1923). No one save Italy would 


Abyssinia Conquered 


By C. M. Cresswell 


develop it as she will; that is, by sending, not 
black labour but her own superabundant white 
population who—as has been openly acknow- 
ledged even in Great Britain—must find in the 
world some means of expansion. 


Italy really is taking possession of a ‘‘ no-man’s 
land ”’ relative to which there was not the least need 
to risk, as has been done, the peace of Europe. 


It is recognised that Fascist Italy—already far in 
advance of the old pettifogging Liberal Italy of the 
past—has now progressed at least another twenty- 
five years (and that in six months) as regards her 
world-prestige and power. Unless we are to pay 
considerably augmented taxes for increased arma- 
ments, it will be better to have Italy as an ally 
rather than as a potential enemy. Till last autumn 
she was our firm friend—a friend who, incidentally 
could have held the Mediterranean for us if we had 
chanced to be too busy elsewhere to wish to attend 
to it ourselves. 


Collective security is a catchword. But the 
Italians are a generous people and Mussolini a 
great statesman who looks far ahead and disdains 
any petty personal feelings such as might clog a 
meaner spirit. If our present Government will not 
or cannot find a way gracefully to end the present 
ridiculous situation, let the British nation look the 
facts in the face, use its common sense, shake 
itself free of the lying propaganda in which it has 
been well-nigh suffocated, and find ‘‘ the way 
out.” 
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The Peril Red Propaganda 


By Meriel Buchanan 


OR a long time before the Bolsheviks 
finally obtained power in Russia, a subtle, in- 
sidious propaganda had been at work, dis- 

crediting the Imperial family, circulating shameful 
lies concerning the Empress, vile insinuations 
about the young Grand Duchesses. The whispers 
spread from Russia to England, all over the 
world, were not always believed, and yet left on 
the minds of those who heard them an impression 
that bore fruit, a doubt, which even to the present 
day has never been quite eradicated. The mis- 
takes which had, alas, been made, were exagger- 


would be stopped, but the evil forces were not so 
easily defrauded of their prey. Spain, which had 
seemed one of the most united nations, overthrew 
its King, and the present state of that country 
shows how deeply the poison has spread, how well 
the work of disintegration has been done. 


The situation which has developed in Europe 
during the last few months has brought about an 
exceptional activity in Communist circles. It is 
known that important delegates of the Comintern 
have been and are at present travelling in Europe 
using false passports and false names to cloak 


A great Communist meeting at Vincennes, near Paris, attended by 150,000 Reds. 


ated out of all knowledge, facts misrepresented, 
the truth distorted, twisted, subverted by the 
secret influences whose business it was to besmirch 
and befoul those who were ultimately to be 
destroyed. 


Having overthrown the Crown and tortured and 
murdered all the members of the Imperial family 
who were not able to escape, Bolshevism turned 
its wolf’s eyes on the rest of Europe. The 
Austrian Empire destroyed. Italy only saved 
from destruction by the courage and genius of 
Mussolini. Germany on the brink of a reign of 
terror delivered by Adolf Hitler. For a time it 
seemed that the triumphant march of Bolshevism 


their identity. Bukharin and Bela Kun, these 
are only two who are at present engaged on secret 
missions whose objects have not been revealed, 
but which can only fill those who know the history 
of these two particular arch criminals with 
misgivings. 


What new devilry is being planned? In which 
country will the mischief first break out? Will 
there be a fresh campaign of intensified propa- 
ganda? Strikes, riots, armed revolts? Will 
some great figure be the victim of a tragedy which 
will be cunningly made to appear like an accident? 
Will an ‘‘ Agent Provocateur ”’ be used to create 
a situation which will set alight the super-charged 
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atmosphere in Europe and cause a crisis between 
two great Nations? 


The men who work for the Soviet are entirely 
unscrupulous and incredibly cunning. There is 
no method they will not employ, no scheme base 
enough they will not stoop to, in order to gain 
their end. The infinite duplicity of those who 
control the vast machine of Communist propa- 
ganda has never been sufficiently appreciated in 
England. 


POISON 


Propaganda! It is a word I have used perhaps 
very often. But it is impossible to write about 
this subject without using that word, and so few 
people seem to know its real meaning, so few 
people realise how all the time their minds are 
being subtly influenced, led away on the wrong 
tack, insidiously poisoned and subverted. 


Bela Kun, the Bolshevik 


tvinoff — The inspirati 
trouble-maker, now in 
Spain. 


of all Bolshevik propaganda 


Modern science and inventions have made it 
possible to approach the public in such a way that 
they do not know they are being subjected to 
propaganda, and that is what intensifies the 
danger and makes it a thousand times more urgent 
that the public should be warned. 


A great many decent-minded, sober living men 
and women will not read Communist literature, 
will not listen to the tub-thumping speakers in 
Hyde Park, or go to Communist meetings, but 
these same men and women will flock to the 
cinemas for their legitimate and much-needed 
recreation, and here is an instrument of propa- 
ganda which has never been sufficiently used for 
educating and uplifting the public minds, and has 
been used only too frequently for disseminating 
the wrong information and for creating a totally 
wrong impression both of the past and the present. 


Very rarely has there been a so-called historical 
film which has not distorted history, and either 


vilified or ridiculed a Royal figure. The ordinary 


filmgoer may laugh at the absurd travesty of facts, 
but the uneducated man or woman, the impres- 
sionable boy or girl goes home with the conviction 
that those who are placed in high positions are 
either profligates, fools or tyrants. 


It cannot always be ignorance that misrepresents 
history in this fashion, that distorts truth, and 
caricatures and over-emphasises certain aspects of 
modern life. 


BE WARNED! 

There can be no doubt that the Soviet are deter- 
mined to foist on the world their ideas of govern- 
ment, or let us rather say misgovernment. In 
their attempt to carry out their plans they will 
stop at nothing, and the most world-affecting 
tragedies may be necessary to bring about dis- 
orders and chaos and establish the control they 
aim at. 

Let England and all countries that have rulers 
be warned and take such steps as may be neces- 
sary to circumvent tragedy—which is the gateway 
of Communism, bloodshed which is the life of 
Communism, and Revolution which is the ideal 
of Communism. 


RED RIOTS 


A remarkable picture from Madrid, showing Communists 
rioting within 100 yards of the Cortes. 
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Hitler's Plans for Re-arming 
the Rhine-Zone 


By Ignatius Phayre 


UCH water has flowed down der Deutsche 
strom—or ‘‘ the German river,’’ as Rhine- 
landers call it—since General von Kluge, 

of the Sixth Army Corps, took the salute in the 
age-old Domplatz of Cologne. No such “‘invasion’”’ 
was ever seen. Hermann Goring’s latest bombers 
zoomed round those lacy spires and dropped 
ecstatic greetings. Heavy guns and_ tanks, 
motorised cavalry, anti-aircraft units and goose- 
stepping legions poured over the Hohenzollern 
Bridge ‘‘ to take possession of our own,’’—as 
flower-pelted officers put it gravely. 

‘* We've crossed Herr Baldwin’s Frontier,”’ 
the rank and file called to admiring girls in the 
crowd, or on the beflagged balconies. All of 
them recalled that famous speech on the air-arm 
epoch, when the House of Commons was darkly 
warned that ‘‘ the white cliffs of Dover are no 
longer England’s defence. Now you think of 
the Rhine; for to-day that is where our frontier 
lies !”” 

To Reichsfiihrer Hitler that dramatic stroke was 
only ‘‘symbolical.’’ His lame little stage-manager, 
Dr. Goebbels (a Rhinelander himself) put a gloss 
on that cryptic word by vowing that “‘those guns 
of peace have come to stay!’ And he wound up 
with an echo of His Master’s Voice, ‘‘ Nothing 
in the world can move us!” 


A DOMESTIC AFFAIR 

After all, were not Hitler’s 40,000 ‘‘ symbols ”’ 
back on their own soil? This Rhine area included 
one-eighth of all Germany and a fifth of her total 
population, 14,500,000 at least, with great towns 
in it, like Cologne, Diisseldorf, Frankfort, Wies- 
baden, Mainz and Mannheim. So Britain might 
send her formal questionnaire. France also could 
rage as she manned her costly Maginot Line; while 
Belgium, Holland and Switzerland bolted and 
barred their ‘‘ side doors’ at alarming expense 
to all three. 


To Hitler it was just a domestic affair. ‘‘ Leave 
us alone,’’ he bade outsiders on May Day last. 
** Be content to look after your own problems... 
We have stayed at home and taken nothing that 
does not belong to us. On the contrary, we offer 
a new hand of friendship to all, as the strong 
warrant of a new European order and of a really 
humane culture and civilisation.” 

Meanwhile, what is in the wind in a military 
way along a Zone which is to make safe the wide- 
open West and leave Hitler free to deal with those 
Pan-German aims he outlines so naively in his 
prison-written testament, ‘‘ Mein Kampf’? That 
vulnerable line will surely be made Kriegsmaessig 
—‘as in a War.”’ Nothing of this has thus far 
appeared in our Press. Yet shrewd hints have 
been dropped by German strategists en disponi- 


bilité, and therefore in a position to speak much 
more freely than to-day’s Reichsfiihrer can, or his 
War Minister (Field-Marshal von Blomberg) or 
General Warner von Fritsch, the Army C.-in-C, 

Officially at least, the French are assured that all 
is well. ‘‘ Our First Line of defence is secure at 
all points,’ General Weygand told his people, 
‘“‘ Each arm has its own booklet, indicating every 
possible situation to be faced, and details of the 
tactics to counter it. We cannot now meet with 
misfortune.’’ Yet German experts hold that: 
“André Maginot’s elaborate underworld of 
cement and steel, taking years to build at a cost of 


many milliards, will never be imitated on this 
side.” 


Herr Hitler and General Goring (now vested with vast 
powers as economic Dictator of the Reich) in an informal 
conference at the Fuhrer’s Bavarian home. 


Battle-thinkers of high rank in the Reich insist 
that permanent works of that kind are a grave 
mistake in an aircraft age, when speeds range up 
to 250 m.p.h. and over, and percussive bombs are 
of such size and shattering power as to disable 
even the mightiest battleship. 

“We know those French defences,’’ says 
Lieut.-General von Metzsch, a Clausewitz-disciple 
of the ultra-modern school. ‘‘ And never will 
their like be seen on our soil. We consider them 
too rigid, and prefer measures of the dynamic 
sort—now that armament-sovereignty is again 
ours and our military genius has full play. 
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“Since March 7 (when Hitler announced his 
stroke in the Reichstag) Germany will obey no 
Diktat. She now goes her own way to put in 
practice a new order of Wehrwissenschaft (or 
Military Science). Of this, the swift stroke and 
mobile ‘ surprise’ form but an inventive part. 
Across the Border we see the mechanism of in- 
yasion favoured. This we shall not copy. But 
he sure our frontier-posts are prepared to receive 
and ‘cushion’ any shock, however great, over 
a deep, wide area. And then the riposte? It will 
be crushing !”’ 

Von Metzsch and his school believe the French 
have two fatal flaws in their ‘‘ static’? system. 
First, it may be broken at some point in that long 
line—sav, from the south-west of Lake Geneva 
to Wissembourg, and thence along the entire 
Franco-Belgian border. After such a_ breach, 
mopping-up from behind would be possible, since 
fixed guns of great calibres cannot be brought to 
bear in a rearward direction. 

Secondly, even if lethal gases could be blown 
out of the Maginot ‘‘ mole-runs’’ by means of 
high air-pressure, the German General Staff con- 
tend that special grenades and bombs flung down 
into them would kill everybody below through 
mere concussion, precisely as depth-charges act in 
the sea’s heart upon submarine crews and fishes. 


WORK FOR THE TROOPS! 


In any event, although the French Secret Service 
can as yet discern no signs of “‘ fortification,’’ such 
as would break Hitler’s recent pledge, yet no 
doubt exists in German Service circles that any 
onset of an Army could be sharply checked in any 
“ preventive ’’ stroke to which sudden panic might 
impel the fear-ridden French Staff. Meanwhile, 
“digging ditches’’ is a busy pastime in the now 
militarised Zone because—as the officers tell you 
blandly ‘‘ our troops must be kept employed !”’ 

The present Rhineland garrison consists of 39 
infantry battalions of 700 men each. Of these, 
twenty battalions formed the so-called Police, and 
were merged into the ‘‘ invading ’? Army with the 
precision of forethought. There are thirteen 
artillery units in this force with 500 picked men 
in each, and twelve light guns of medium calibre. 
Two squadrons of pursuit-planes were sent in by 
Colonel-General Goring. 

Géring’s two aerial squads in the Rhineland 
each number twenty-seven front-line and nine 
reserve machines, with six hundred of the best 
fighting pilots and mechanics in charge. The 
Minister himself, I may recall, was a daring air- 
ace in the Great War as a junior member of Baron 
Richthofen’s deadly ‘‘ Circus.”” Lastly, General 
Goring sent two batteries of anti-aircraft artillery 
into the Rhine-Zone, with twelve guns of a new 
type and a thousand men to handle them. So 
von Kluge’s present command is a modern Army 
in petto, with the entire forces of Germany behind 
it geared for instant action at the first alarm. 

With the Rhine troops, went engineers and 
signal-corps. Actually, on the Border itself—that 
is, at Trier, Saarbriicken and around Speyer— 
only three battalions are at present stationed. But 
just outside the Zone lie formidable concentrations 


The Fuhrer in his summer chalet inspecting military 
plans]sent him by air from Berlin. 


of fast heavy tanks, with mechanised artillery and 
bombing-planes. As to German equipment in 
general, the lighter field-gun of the Great War 
has been replaced by a 105-centimetre howitzer 
which, by mass-production, can be turned out 
quickly in large numbers. 

That the Rhine is to be effectively fortified: 
admits of no doubt. Hitler will never surrender 
his right to do this in his own time, and according 
to plan—such plans as von Blomberg and Fritsch, 
and their war-learned Staffs may commend to him. 
For the present, Germany is mainly concerned 
over the small, but wide-open segment of frontier 
between Luxembourg and the Rhine. South of 
this, the ‘‘ German River ”’ itself is a defensive 
barrier. To the north lies Belgium which, by 
edging away from France, offers a sort of buffer- 
State between the two ancient enemies. From 
Trier to Karlsruhe, Hitler is determined to estab- 
lish just such a bulwark against sudden attack 
as the French have (in the same section) in 
their ‘‘ Maginot Line,’ which has cost them 
£60,000,000. 

Precisely what form the German “ reply ”’ in 
kind will take when the future is grown clearer 
and a definite move is possible, remains a well- 
kept secret. But from notes in the military 
journals of the Reich the ‘“‘ static’ system of 
France, with its invisible wonder-world in the 
depths—electric, automotive and ballistic—is re- 
jected as illusive and inelastic. Trenches of new 
design and armament are favoured instead, so as 
to delay and decimate the invader with novel 
devices surpassing in the element of surprise, the 
first flame-throwers and chlorine gas-clouds which 
dismayed and shocked our own troops in the Great 
War. 

So the two ancient foes will have checkmated 
each other for the present, 
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Much Ado About Nothing 


By Periscope 


" UPPLEMENTARY Estimate ” is a high- 
sounding phrase, and when it is coupled 
with others such as ‘‘Over ten millions more 

for the Navy”’ one is apt to imagine that something 
really worth while is at last being done. Yet the 
hard facts are that anybody with knowledge of the 
present naval situation and appreciation of what is 
required in order to place the maritime defence of 
the British Empire in a position where it can 
really do its job regards this supplementary esti- 
mate as a dangerous anti-climax. 


Hard words have been used in naval messes and 
in many other places where men who know 
congregate and discuss the requirements of the 
naval service. The supplementary estimate justi- 
fies those hard words. It appears that the Lord 
High Obstructionist, as the Minister for the Co- 
ordination of Defence is already known, has done 
his work faithfully. The supplementary estimate 
sounds formidable. Everything is done to hush 
up the fact that nearly the whole of the money 
required is to go towards matters which should 
have been dealt with years ago and which cannot 
be said to mitigate the present lack of ships with 
the minimum of delay. 


Ten million three hundred thousand pounds! 
Let us see exactly on what this money is to be 
spent. 


WHITE PAPER WHITEWASH 


Lord Monsell, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
introduces the supplementary estimate with a 
statement.’’ This statement refers to the 
Government’s White Paper on Defence of March, 
1935—more than a year ago, be it noted. It then 
passes on to the Government White Paper on 
Defence of March, 1936. It would almost seem 
that the issue of White Papers on this subject is 
becoming a habit of the National Government and 
being regarded as a good excuse for doing nothing 
worth while. Then, after a passing reference to 
the extra expenditure due to the Italo-Ethiopian 
situation, the statement passes on to detail a pro- 
gramme of new construction. 


The programme looks formidable. Thirty-eight 
new ships are to be built, to say nothing of small 


craft of various sorts to the additional number of 
20. 


But if one examines this programme in detail 
one finds that only 21 of these ships can properly 
be called warships of the truly combatant classes. 
These comprise two capital ships, five cruisers, 
nine destroyers, one aircraft carrier, and four sub- 
marines. Among the other ships to be built are 
half-a-dozen small sloops, of more use for police 
work in peace time than defending the Empire in 
emergency, and half-a-dozen ‘‘ motor torpedo 
boats ’’ of a type used during the war and since 


abandoned as costly and inadequate to the needs 
of the Navy. 

Even among these 21 fighting units we find on 
delving deeper into this complicated document that 
some are to remain ‘‘ on paper only,’’ while others 
are not to be commenced for many months. 

Something over £200,000 has been allocated for 
the construction of each of the capital ships. Yet 
neither of these ships can be laid down before the 
beginning of next year. The reason is that the 
‘battleship building holiday ”’ instituted in the 
London Naval Treaty does not expire until the end 
of this year. The result is that the whole of the 
money voted is to be spent between January and 
March next year. One may, presumably, take it 
that this is a measure of the urgency which exists. 
Yet it apparently has not occurred to the Govern- 
ment to repudiate that battleship building holiday 
in view of the very ‘‘ special circumstances ” which 
exist to-day. With three nations in Europe build- 
ing capital ships, one would have thought that a 
Government could have taken such a step without 
risk of being accused of ‘‘ unilateral repudiation 
of treaties.”’ 


CRAZY POLICY 


And what of these five cruisers which are to be 
built? In the first place, the terms of the London 
Naval Treaty allow of only three of these ships 
being laid down during the current calendar year. 
For more than a year the Admiralty have been 
pressing for more cruisers. Have we not had to 
borrow cruisers from the Dominions in order to 
carry on with our crazy policy in the Mediter- 
ranean? Have not Mr. MacDonald and Mr. 
Baldwin both vowed that we have had ample cause 
to invoke the “ escalator clause ’’ of the London 
Treaty and so free ourselves from the shackles of 
its cruiser limitations? Yet, so far from invoking 
this clause in order to allow us to get on with the 
five cruisers without delay, it appears that only 
two cruisers are to be laid down during the current 
calendar year. In other words, we are not even to 
build up to the limits. 

For two of the cruisers a reasonable sum is 
allocated. | Two others are allotted a mere five 
hundred pounds. When it is considered that this 
money is to last until the end of March next year 
it is obvious that they are not to be laid down until 
next year. And for the fifth cruiser there is no 
financial allocation whatever. In other words, the 
inclusion of this ship in the programme is pure 
eyewash, designed to mislead the public into think- 
ing that energetic steps really are being taken. It 
will be remembered that the White Paper of two 
months ago stated definitely that five cruisers were 
to be laid down this year. The supplementary 


estimate therefore goes back upon the words of the 
White Paper. 
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There is another point with regard to the cruiser 
programme. Lord Monsell states that three of the 
“five ’’ cruisers are to be ‘‘ of a smaller type, 
probably about 5,000 tons, for work with the main 
fleet.”’ Has Lord Monsell forgotten that less than 
two vears ago, when we were building cruisers of 
5,200 tons, he stood up in the House of Commons 
and announced that he was going to alter the 
building programme to provide for the building of 
larger and more powerful cruisers because the ships 
we were then building were “ definitely inferior ”’ 
to the cruisers being built for foreign navies? If 
not, what has made him reverse his policy and con- 
sider that it is worth while to send British sailors 
to sea in “‘ inferior ’’ ships? 


DEPTHS OF IDIOCY 

The programme plumbs the uttermost depths of 
idiocy when it comes to destroyers. It asks that 
nine ships of this category should be built. It is 
common knowledge that the fleet has been terribly 
short of these craft for years past, particularly in 
view of the large submarine building which has 
been carried out by all other naval powers. Only 


a few months ago it was necessary to drag ancient 
destroyers off the scrap heap and commission them 
for service with the fleet. Last year there was 
some realisation of the position because Lord 
Stanley announced in the House of Commons in 
December that another flotilla of destroyers was 
to be ordered at once. Now, Lord Stanley’s 
flotilla was in addition to the normal programme, 
which was nine ships—as it has been for many 
years past. In other words, so far from dealing 
with the shortage of destroyers, the present pro- 
gramme, presented in the guise of an emergency 
measure of rearmament, is merely reverting to the 
old policy of building one flotilla each year—a 
policy which has been proved to be utterly 
inadequate. 


The programme includes one aircraft carrier. 
If one refers to the White Paper one finds that 
this ship is ‘‘ to be laid down at an early date.”’ 
This decision has apparently been reversed, since 
there is not one single penny allocated for the 
building of this ship. In other words, it certainly 
cannot be laid down before next April. 


Little Hunters 


By Dan Russell 


T E weasel strove her way along the ditch, 
dragging with her the freshly-killed carcase 
of a mouse. So small was she that the 
mouse, although so tiny, was a grievous burden to 
her. But she did not relax the grip of her needle- 
sharp teeth. She drove them in further and stif- 
fened her short legs as she heaved her prey along. 
She was not more than two inches high and her 
length from nose to tail was under seven inches. 
As she struggled along the ditch she gave an 
impression of sinuous grace. Her long, slim body 
writhed and twisted with the effort. Generally she 
left her prey lying where she killed it after having 
eaten a small portion of the brain. But now she 
had other mouths to feed, hungry mouths which 
were for ever mewing to be filled. In the old stone 
wall at the end of the ditch were her seven newly- 
weaned cubs. She and her mate had all they could 
do to keep their turbulent offspring full-fed. She 
chattered with rage as she tugged at the body of 
the unfortunate mouse. 


At last she reached the wall. The setting sun 
threw its warm rays upon the stone and transmuted 
it to gold. Very warm and snug a hiding place 
was this pile of stones and many litters had the 
little weasel reared there. It was secure from 
draughts and between the stones were crevices and 
hollows in which her offspring could play in per- 
fect safetv. Though even at this early age they 
feared nothing which walked or flew. 

The weasel dropped her burden and gave a shrill 
chatter, Instantly seven triangular little heads 


peered from the mortarless cracks of the wall. 
Seeing that their mother had brought food the kits 
ran out. They ran like lightning, tiny legs scarce 
seeming to touch the ground. Their mother stood 
back and let them maul the kill as they pleased. 
They flung themselves upon the mouse like a pack 
of angry terriers and fastened their baby teeth in 
the warm flesh. They fought and squabbled 
incessantly as they fed, for the weasel is from birth 
a very highly-strung and touchy individual. Their 
mother watched them proudly. It was noticeable 
that they displayed no caution and kept no watch. 
They knew well enough that there was no animal 
brave enough to interfere with them. Even the 
poaching cat who lived under the old oak tree 
gave the weasels the path when she happened to 
meet them. 


ANOTHER FEAST 


When they had fed, the kits darted back to their 
playground inside the wall. Their mother lay and 
sunned herself. Soon her mate arrived with a 
young rat and the grisly feast began again. 
During these days the adult weasels scarce had 
time to feed themselves, so heavy were the 
demands of their children. It is impossible to esti- 
mate how many rats and mice were dragged to the 
wall during the month that the kits remained there. 
But it is safe to say that it must have been many 
hundreds. More than enough to compensate for 
the rabbits which were slain. Unlike their cousins, 
the stoats, the weasels lived mainly upon rats and 
mice. It is true they often killed game birds and 
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rabbits but this was more than offset by the havoc 
they wrought among the destructive rodents. | 

Even at night the adult weasels did not rest. 
Always were they out, hunting down and killing 
the hedgerow mice. There is an old country saying 
that you can never catch a weasel asleep and indeed 
during their children’s babyhood it seemed as if it 
were true. ‘The days went by and the kits began to 
leave their home and accompany their parents on 
their forays. Now both 
parents hunted together, 
and the children followed 
them. It was the time when 
the young weasels began to 
learn their trade of killing. 
As soon as their parents 
had secured a hold on 
mouse or rat the little 
things ran in and helped to 
kill. It was not long before 
each one of them was 
capable of hunting on its 
own, 


COMPANIONS 

But they still kept to- 
gether, for weasels are com- 
panionable beasts and the 
kits stay with their parents 
long after they are full 
grown. They hunted as 
thoroughly as a_ trained 
pack of hounds. They 
would select a hedgerow 
and take up their places. 
Some on top to kill the 
mice which bolted and 
others to worm their way through the narrow tun- 
nels. So perfect was their team work that very few 


mice escaped them. Then there were visits to the» 


rick-yards where the rats made merry in the wheat 
stacks. Here the weasels all entered the stacks at 
the bottom and worked their several ways towards 
the top. And as they neared the top muffled 
squeals rang out as they closed in on their trapped 
foes. Although so tiny they were more than a 
match for the largest rat. This, in a way, had a 
psychological reason for it. The weasels were 
entirely fearless and their ferocity was such that the 


rats were cowed before the fight began. 

So the days went on in a welter of blood. These 
little killers saved the farmers many hundreds of 
pounds for it has been computed that a rat will, in 
a day, eat as much food as a grown man. They 
had long since left the wall where they had been 
born and had roamed far afield. Always were they 
shifting their quarters. Moving like nomads to 
where their chosen prey was thickest, 


The Little Hunter. 


All that summer this little band kept together 
and worked as one to kill. But as the days grew 
colder they began to bicker and quarrel among 
themselves. First one left then another and 
another until the two old weasels were alone. Next 
year they would rear another brood of kittens in the 
old stone wall. Their children too, would mate 
and reproduce their kind so that the unceasing war 
would go on. Some would die in trap or by gun, 
but many more little hunters would be left to roam 
the ditches and stack-yards of the countryside. 


The Old Firm 


(Inspired by the suggestion that “ all true Conservatives should back the old firm.’’) 


The old firm, the old firm is on the soap-box now, 
The old umbrella hoisted, and we hear the same 


old row. 

‘““ Come again to the old firm; back the horse you 
choose ; 

It doesn’t matter which one—someone’s got to 
lose.”’ 


There’s Stan the man you’ve trusted (and fools will 
trust again) ; 

There’s Eden building castles all the way from here 
to Spain ; 


There’s Mac. who calls us ‘“ fr-riends’’; we 
wonder how he dare. 

We don’t reply with ‘‘ friend ’’ to him—we choose 
our friends with care. 


The firm that never welshes, the firm that aye 
comes back, 


That clings to office grimly and will not take the 


sack. 

So beat the tambourine again, the cash comes 
rolling in, 

‘‘ The old firm, the bold firm, whose clients never 
win,” 
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HERE Britain has failed in her obligation 
W to her most vital and greatest industry is 
(1) in not having made provision for sail- 
training (incomparably the best) for her youth 
when the sailing ship as a commercial trader was 
doomed, and (2) in not providing training schools 
at the various ports for her vast body of seafarers 
when it became definitely known that seamen could 
not be trained to a proper standard of efficiency in 
boat-service on board ship. 

It should be accepted as a fundamental principle 
that the good maintenance and safety of a ship 
depends mainly on her captain, and in a lesser 
degree her officers, being first and foremost 
practical sailors, 

The quaiity of the sailor especially in the captain 
is of far greater import to the safety of a ship than 
the quality of a navigator, for where a ship runs 
into danger through mistakes in navigation (which 
are not uncommon) she can, and generally is, saved 
from disaster by the action of the sailor. 

It is as well to differentiate between the navigator 
and the sailor. A navigator is a seaman versed 
in computing latitude and longitude; in laying off 
positions and courses on the chart ; correcting com- 
passes; computing tides and currents; having a 
knowledge of astronomy, signalling, law of storms. 


THEORY AND FACT 


The navigator primarily represents the pen-and- 
paper seamen, the student, the theoretical, the 
educated and perhaps brainy man. 

The sailor, above all, is a practical man, in his 
knowledge of masts, yards, sails, ropes and rig- 
ging; adept in the care and maintenance of his 
ship; in the stowage and distribution of cargo; in 
coping with accidents and breakdowns; in nursing 
and protecting his ship from damage in bad 
weather ; in manoeuvring his ship; in his judgment 
of the elements, wind and sea, learnt by his close 
contact with both. The sailor is quick at sensing 
danger and adept at avoiding it if it comes on him 
suddenly, by displaying that quick and correct 
action which emanates from a cool brain and well- 
trained faculties of self-confidence, nerve, alertness, 
vigilance, resourcefulness and judgment; all of 
which are cultivated and developed in gaining his 
knowledge of masts, yards, sails, ropes and 
rigging. 

In the sailing-ship era there was never heard the 
call for systematic selection and training. Why? 
Because the sailing ship herself was essentially the 
selector and trainer of youths. Primarily, she 
attracted only those youths who possessed the right 
temperament and adventurous spirit to face the 
hard and manly life which service in her demanded. 
Hence her value was incalculable in solving this 
fundamental problem of “‘ selection.”’ 

As regards the actual training the sailing ship 


Training Under Sai 


‘By Captain Alston 


Under full sail 


brought the boy into close contact with the 
elements which had to be faced, combated and 
defied in sailing her over the seas, consequently 
the fine attributes of the sailor were acquired and 
developed in the performance of his ordinary duties 
on board ship. 

She was a great inspiration to a boy—imbuing 
him with the desire to become as proficient as pos- 
sible in the sailor’s craft. 


The ever constant emergencies which arose by 
the vagaries of the elements thrilled the boy ; satis- 
fied his adventurous spirit, and taught him to keep 
a cool head. The personal risk to which he was 
subject in performing his ordinary duties on board 
her, i.e., climbing aloft, furling or reefing sails, 
strengthened his nerve and taught him to be ever 
vigilant and alert; the practical knowledge he 
gained made him resourceful and ever ready to 
face difficulties, so that by the time he became 
master he was competent to successfully deal with 
accidents, breakdowns or other unforeseen and 
dangerous happenings at sea. 
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Two Men Who 


HERE are only two men who count in 
Europe to-day, two men 
history. 

All news comes from Berlin or Rome, because 
they put their country First. 

It is upon the will of Adolf Hitler and Benito 
Mussolini that Baldwin waits—with dithering fear 
and trembling. 

When Mussolini ended Communism in Italy by 
the march on Rome in 1922 our black-coated, 
sheltered Parliamentarians burbled a little, and 
then decided to treat him as a joke. 

When three years ago the ex-house-painter from 
Austria took power in Germany, the same thing 
happened. 

Mussolini was ‘‘ Musso’’ and Hitler was 
‘** Charlie Chaplin ’’ to our purblind diplomats. 


who make 


Mussolini ended Communism in 

Italy by the famous March on 

Rome, in 1922. Il Duce is here 

seen passing through Naples on 
that famous march. 


Those who so mistook these masculine realists for 
buffoons are laughing now on the wrong side of 
their faces. 


Indolent Baldwin and pretty Polly Eden for- 
bade Italy to make war in_ slave-owning 
Abyssinia: they threatened Mussolini with ruin 
through sanctions. 

To-day Mussolini has conquered Abyssinia in 
an incredibly short and successful campaign, un- 
harmed by sanctions and scornful of the Baldwin- 
Eden menace. 

He has reduced Britain to a laughing stock 
among the nations by being a MAN when our 
representatives were posturing pacifists. 

The same Baldwin-Eden combination refused 


*“HISTORICUS” 


to believe that Germany was armed. Those with 
knowledge who told them the truth were either 
rebuked or rebuffed. This shameful ignorance of 
what was happening in Europe has made British 
diplomacy a by-word for ineptitude throughout 
the world. What was a commonplace in Con- 
tinental cafés and American newspapers was 
sealed from the blind eyes of our Treasury Bench 
blusterers. 


WHAT A SHAMEFUL CONTRAST IS 
HERE—GERMANY AND ITALY LIFTED 
TO DOMINANCE AND NATIONAL PRIDE, 


BRITAIN REDUCED TO IMPOTENCE 
AND NATIONAL DISGRACE AND 
SHAMEFACEDNESS. 


There was a time when Britain ruled the order 
of the world. At the four quarters of the Globe 
her writ ran. She took civilisation into the dark 
continents and she made the hectoring States of 
Europe sing low. 


THAT TIME IS LONG PAST. IT IS ITALY 
NOW WHO TAKES ORDER AND CHRISTIAN 
DECENCY INTO THE SAVAGERY OF AFRICA 
WHILE BRITAIN WHIMPERS AND PROTESTS. 
IT IS GERMANY NOW WHO DICTATES THE 
MAP OF EUROPE WHILE BRITAIN BABBLES OF 
PEACE PLANS AND PACTS. 
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There was a rot 
in Germany 
and Commun- 
jsm flourished. 
Hitler stamped 
it out. Right, 
the Leader is 
seen watching a 
march past in 
NUREMBURG, 
during 1923, 
when he was at 
the beginning 
of his power. 


ls it any wonder that the masses of these islands 
are scornful and contemptuous of their so-called 
rulers? Is it any wonder that Hitler and Musso- 
lini are the heroes of all the younger generation, 
which at least retains some virility, the two men 
of action who have achieved for their own youth 
so glorious and proud a future? 

THERE WAS A ROT IN ITALY, and 
Communism flourished. Mussolini by determina- 
tion and strong action ended that. He brought 
health back to a distracted State. 

THERE WAS A ROT IN GERMANY, 
and Communism flourished. Hitler by determina- 
tion and strong action ended that. He, too, 
brought health back to a distracted State. 


THERE IS A ROT IN BRITAIN. In high 
office sits James Ramsay MacDonald, self- 
avowed tool of the Russian bolshevists, the man 
who called on Britain to revolt when her sons were 
dying for liberty in the trenches of France and 
Flanders and the sand-pits of the East. This 
preacher of disruption remains in the inner councils 
of something which calls itself a National Govern- 
ment. This foe of our social order—who boasts 
himself still ai Socialist—gives weight to the foreign 
policy which has made us to be regarded as the tool 
of Litvinoff. 

With him work Stanley Baldwin and Anthony 
Eden in furtherance of a policy that has never had 
the interest of Britain as its purpose, which has 
definitely injured those interests both politically 
and economically. 


Such men in Germany or Italy would have been 


shot. 


They would not be permitted to disgrace their 
great offices by leading the people for whom they 
are trustees to disaster. 

The first duty of a statesman is to keep the 
nation secure. These men have first disarmed us 
and then dragged us into enmity with the most 
powerfully armed Powers the world has ever 
known, 


Does Eden think that insolent words can save 
British ships from the air bombers of Mussolini ? 
Does he imagine that Hitler with his great air fleet 
and his mechanised army is to be fobbed off from 
his purposes by pious resolutions passed at Geneva 
by nations who cannot back their words in any 
way ? 

Every impertinent interference with the internal 
affairs of Italy, every rebuff to Germany, invites 
war—and for that war MacDonald, Baldwin and 
Eden have seen to it that we are pitiably 
unprepared. 

They have even seen to it that we are short of 
the most elementary defences. 


When the editor of this journal, Lady Houston, 
offered, not once but repeatedly, to give the capital- 
city some measure of air defence, it was contemptu- 
ously, rudely and brusquely refused. 

Why? Because it did not suit the policy of a 
Government rotten with the influence of the 
Russia-worshipper MacDonald to protect London 
from a rain of bombs. 


It is the vilest page of our history that while in 
countries like Italy and Germany there has been 
wrought a nation full of pride and well armed 
against all mischance or against all affront, in this 
country the nation has been left defenceless and 
inculcated with the pernicious doctrines that 
Bolshevism — the sworn foe of Britain — has 
preached through the mouth of MacDonald. It is 
monstrous that men like Baldwin and Eden, who 
call themselves Conservatives and Constitutional- 
ists, should have permitted those doctrines to per- 
meate their policy. 

Elected to protect Britain, they have left her 
unprotected. Knowing her to be unprotected, they 
have first under-rated the menace of the growing 
Fascist States and then provoked those States into 
enmity. 

THEY ARE A DANGER TO THE 
MONARCHY AND A MENACE TO THE 
PEOPLE. 
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RACING 


An Out-of-Date Race 


By David Learmonth 


NCE again a horse has walked over for the 
Newmarket Whip. And, on known form, 


not by any means a great horse. How 
long it is since more than one competitor has gone 
to the post I cannot remember offhand; but this is 
of no importance whatever. The point is that, 
from the point of view of sport, the race has long 
been a farce. 

One reason, of course, is that it is far too early 
in the season for owners to run their horses over 
such a long distance. The second reason is that 
it is much too far in these days for owners to run 
their horses at all. I fancy I remember occasions 
when the challenge for the whip has been accepted 
by the owner of another horse; but I do not re- 
member an occasion since the war, though there 
may possibly have been one, when even two horses 
have turned out to run for the trophy. In other 
words, it is long odds on the race proving a 
walk-over. 

In days gone by, when four mile races and even 
several heats over four miles in one day were the 
rule, the Whip was doubtless a coveted trophy. 
Now it is but an empty triumph; more than that, 
it is a waste of time. 

Why so futile a race should be allowed to con- 
tinue it is difficult to understand. No one has 
more sympathy with tradition than myself; but 
when the keeping up of such a tradition results in 
a farce it is, in my opinion, straining things too 
much. Having failed to obtain entries for many 
years, the Whip should either be abolished or the 
conditions of the race should be modified. 


Why Not at Ascot ? 


If the distance were fixed at two-and-three- 
quarter or even three miles and the time altered to 
after the July meetings, then I think that if the 
Jockey Club provided substantial money there 
would be a good chance of evolving an 
interesting race. It might, in fact, well take the 
place of one of the long distance races at Ascot 
such as the Alexandra Stakes in the popular fancy. 
If it were run over three miles it would still be the 
longest distance race in England, so the essential 
character of the Whip would be preserved. 
Whether a race over three miles would attract 
sufficient entries is, however, another matter. I 
would, however, try three miles as an experiment 
and reduce the distance if this did not prove 
satisfactory. 

It must be remembered that races to-day are run 
at a much faster pace than they used to be, this 
alteration in tactics dating roughly from the time 
of the advent of the first American jockeys. From 
what I have seen, races in America are still run 
faster than they are over here, though this does 
not mean that the total time is always faster over 
there for the same distance. 


It does, however, seem to be more consistent 
both on race courses and training grounds, which 
has resulted in the American faith in the time test, 
a system which has proved misleading over here, 

While on the subject of America, many people 
had expected to see the United States crack, 
Omaha, at Newmarket. There were two engage- 
ments in which it was thought he might run, but 
his trainer decided not to send him to the post. 
As I have explained before, it takes a long time for 
an American horse to get acclimatised, longer, | 
think, in the case of a race horse than in the case 
of a polo pony, although it may also be a thorough- 
bred. Some of the American polo ponies for the 
coming international matches came over ast 
December, some in February, while a small lot 
which I understand had been playing in California 
came over at the beginning of this month. Doubt- 
less it is hoped that they will not have begun to 
feel the effects of the different climate until after 
the matches. 


Change of Climate 

The effects of climate on a horse vary greatly 
according to what journey he makes. I remember 
a famous trainer in France telling me if he sent 
horses to race in the South of France, such as 
Nice, a sojourn of three weeks there was long 
enough to upset them, and that he used always to 
send them down either very shortly before they 
were due to run or a very considerable time 
beforehand. 

I have noticed this myself. On first arriving 
on the Cote D’Azsur I have felt remarkably full of 
energy and then, after a fortnight or so, like a wet 
rag. Horses, of course, react in the same way. 

Horses coming to England from France seem, 
for some reason or other, to be much less affected, 
but it may be that they come from about the same 
latitude, and the sea journey is, of course, short. 
Nevertheless, I do not expect to see a French horse 
winning any of our Classics this year. Mistress 
Ford, who was to have run in the Guineas, is 
under a cloud, while Abjer, now trained in 
England, has clearly shown that he cannot stay. 
The Derby, in spite of the run downhill, takes a 
deal of staying on account of the pace the runners 
go up the hill from the start and the general speed 
at which the race is run, 

Much more puzzling is which of our horses will 
win the Derby. Mahmoud is most unlikely to 
stay the course, and no one can tell whether Bala 
Hissar will make the necessary improvement 10 
the time. The winner, Pay Up, was, I am told, 
much the fittest horse in the race, so it is quite on 
the cards that something will turn up at Epsom to 
beat him, particularly as Lord Astor’s luck in the 
Derby has been so excruciatingly bad. It is, how- 
ever, possible to argue the other way and say that 
it must eventually turn. 
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Drop Mr. Baldwin! 


By Robert Machray 


R. BALDWIN, as Grand Master of the 
Primrose League, presided at its annual 
demonstration on the First of May, and 

delivered an oration which he must have supposed 
suited the occasion and his audience. But it could 
scarcely have appealed to that far wider audience 
that listens in when the Prime Minister of England 
is speaking. The speech was remarkable only for 
its omissions. It enlarged on the principles of 
Disraeli, the preservation of the links of Empire, 
the strengthening of the Defence Forces, and the 
shortage of recruits for the Territorials, but it said 
not a word on foreign policy, the international 
crisis, or that other League which still exists at 
Geneva, though sore distressed.”’ 


That these things, however, were not absent 
from the minds of at least some of his hearers was 
evident from the speeches which followed that of 
Baldwin. In his opening remarks he had sought 
to excuse himself by the plea that he was not the 
principal speaker—a rdéle to be filled, he said, by 
‘one of our younger statesmen, Lord Dufferin.”’ 
It will hardly be believed, but it is true, that the 
gist of Dufferin’s observations was contained in 
the sentence, ‘‘ Nobody could pretend that the 
prestige of Great Britain stood high at the present 
moment.’? What a pleasant thought for Baldwin! 
How the older statesman must have enjoyed 
it! Particularly when the younger statesman 
proceeded to rub it in. 


All is in that phrase—the prestige of Great 
Britain, when followed by the inevitable question : 
Why is it that it does not stand high at the present 
moment? The inescapable answer is: Because 
the foreign policy of the Government is a complete 
fiasco. And it is Baldwin who, as Prime Minister, 
is responsible for this lamentable failure in policy 
which has admittedly lowered the formerly 
tremendous prestige of England—and this, too, at 
a juncture in international affairs the immensely 
critical nature of which it is impossible to 
exaggerate, a juncture when British prestige 
should have been at its mightiest, instead of being 
what it is. 


CHAMPION WOBBLER 


Consider the history of Baldwin during the last 
three years—the international crisis started before 
1933, when Hitler came into power, but it grew 
more and more acute after that date, and if Baldwin 
was not Prime Minister till 1935 he was, as the 
leader of much the strongest party in the 
‘ National ”’ coalition, by far the most influential 
man in the Government of the day. It will be 
recalled that it was he who before he became 
Premier spoke about the rearmament of Germany 
—and simply was all wrong about it. His whole 
course was marked by a series of zig-zags, now to 


France, then to Germany, next to France again, 
and then back to Germany once more. He showed 
himself to be the champion wobbler of our time. 

More recently, when the Italo-Abyssinian dispute 
began to develop a serious aspect, Baldwin stated, 
in words which now bear a sadly ironic cast, that 
the League of Nations was the sheet-anchor of 
British policy. Through Eden, who himself was 
only too anxious to oblige, he egged on the League 
to take action against Italy, and even apart from 
the League, but with a view no doubt to assisting 
it in making decisions, sent the bulk of the Fleet 
into the Eastern Mediterranean, bringing us to the 
edge of war with Mussolini. Thus encouraged, 
the League imposed certain financial and economic 
Sanctions on Italy, who, however, went on with 
the war in Abyssinia to ultimate victory. 


HOARE’S REVENGE 

It is possible enough that Baldwin might have 
redeemed himself—at any rate, to some extent—if 
he had not given way to ignorant clamour when 
the Hoare-Laval peace proposals might have 
effected a settlement infinitely better for Abyssinia 
than any which can be expected now. But he 
wobbled all the way, and Hoare was thrown to the 
wolves—much good it has done to Abyssinia, the 
League or the Government! It should be 
emphasised that it was Baldwin himself, anxious 
to curry favour with the League of Nations Union 
and the pacifist mob, who was directly responsible 
for sacrificing Hoare. Well, Sir Samuel has his 
revenge, for his resignation-speech is already 
justified. 

Speaking at Leamington last Saturday, Eden 
tried to improve the case for the Government by 
saying that it was under an obligation to play a 
part in the League, and had endeavoured to play 
that part to the full; there was nothing to apologise 
for! But, accepting this version, there remains 
the indubitable fact that England was not in a 
position to play the part to the full, and that means 
of course that no such obligation should have ever 
been undertaken. As Dufferin innocently asked 
at the Primrose League celebrations, ‘‘ Had we 
not promised things which other nations knew that 
we were unable to perform? ”’ And again, ‘*‘ Had 
we not interfered in the Italo-Abyssinian affair 
only too often without our interference being 
decisive? 

And now what is to be done about it? How is 
our prestige to be restored? Unless it is restored 
the position of England in the world will grow 
worse and worse. For one thing, the impotent 
League must be dropped and numbered among the 
pipe-dreams of the past. For another, Baldwin 
too must be dropped, seeing that he is the man 
above all others to whom is due this loss of 
prestige that has now befallen our country. 
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We invite our readers 
to write to us express- 
ing their views on 
matters of current 
interest :: 


DEAR MADAM,— 


May I, as a very small shipowner and friend of Mrs. 
Sven Eriksson, add my thanks to those you must already 
have received for your gallant offer to salvage the 
S.V. Herzogin Cecilie and present her to our Admiralty ? 

Together with all English men and women, who have 
our inheritance at heart, I can only hope and pray your 
offer may be accepted. 

But, whether it is accepted or not, the gratitude of all 
of us goes out to your Ladyship for your effort to secure 
so fine a ship in order to give English youths a know- 
ledge and experience of the sea which they could gain in 
no other way. 

I also know that your offer has done much to alleviate 
the desperate trouble of Captain and Mrs. Eriksson, and 
to lift from them the fear that their ship would perish 
miserably and never again proudly sail the seas. 

It is impossible to write what I feel regarding your 
great deed, and would be an impertinence on the part of 
a stranger were I to try. 

(Mrs.) MOLLY MARSHALL-HOLE, 
10, Shepherd Street, London, W.1. Managing Owner. 


(Lady Houston’s offer was refused.) 


Discouraging the Patriot 
DEAR LaDy Hovuston,— 


It has not surprised me to hear that the Government 
has turned down your very patriotic offer to recondition 
the old windjammer the Herzogin Cecilie and hand it over 
to the nation. 

Your Ladyship is obviously in the black books of the 
Government because of your sincere patriotism and 
because you have the temerity to be continually 
reminding this Government of their many failures to look 
after the safety of their own country. 

They prefer chasing their own will o’ the wisp—the 
World Peace that always eludes them, the Litvinoff ideals 
of a disarmed Britain preparing itself for incorporation 
in the Union of Soviet Republics. 

The more ludicrous the figure they cut, the greater 
their resentment at your relentless exposures, the more 
determined they are to display their superiority by con- 
temptuous treatment of you and your offers. 

Just as the Devil is supposed to hate holy water, so 
they hate the very thought of you. Your way is the way 
of righteousness and true patriotism ; theirs the path that 
leads from Eden to Moscow. 


FRANK HENDERSON. 
Norfolk. 


Baldwin the Hopeless 


SIR,—‘‘ I feel bitter humiliation,” is reported to have 
been Mr. Baldwin’s reply to a deputation that waited on 
him from that body of fanatical idealists, the League of 
Nations Union. 

Conservatives, who really value their party’s principles, 
might well feel that their so-called Leader had every 
reason to feel ashamed of himself and his whole foreign 
policy of muddle and disgrace. 

But it is to be feared that Mr. Baldwin, like the 
Bourbons of old, is quite unable to profit by his appalling 
blunders. 

He and his henchman Eden, instead of recognising the 
futility of trusting in and playing up toa League of small 
nations and the Bolshevism that is the real inspiration 
of Geneva, are obviously merely seeking the means of 
‘“‘ restoring ”’ and ‘‘ strengthening ” an institution that 


has only proved itself a dangerous instrument for pro- 
voking war and hostility between Powers who would 
otherwise be friendly towards one another. 


If Britain is ever to be a potent influence for European 
peace, we must get rid of this Baldwin-Eden crew of 
incapables who bring humiliation, not only on them- 
selves, but on the nation and Empire whose interests they 
are supposed to be safeguarding. 


T. M. Jounson, 
Cumberland. 


Britain’s Defences 


SIR,—We have now got a Minister for the Co-ordination 
of Defence, and it was, of course, characteristic of our 
one and only Mr. Baldwin that he should have appointed 
to this important post a politician whose chief claims to 
distinction consist apparently of his legal knowledge, his 
enthusiasm for discussions in the House of Laymen and 
his entire ignorance of all Service matters. 


In these circumstances it is little to be wondered at that 
things go on much as they used to do and that we are 
as far away as we ever were from having really effective 
co-ordination in our defence schemes. 


The recent debate in the Commons was. truly 
illuminating on this point. It also served to show the 
mess we have got into through allowing Disarmament 
Conferences and agreements to dictate to us on the subject 
of our naval needs. 


But that was not all. Mr. Churchill, who ought to 
know what he is talking about, made some very dis- 
quieting revelations of ‘‘ discreditable and alarming 
deficiencies ’’ in regard to our naval aircraft in the 
Mediterranean. And he further went on to point out 
that our Fleet Arm ‘had no flying boats or bombers 
bearing any comparison with those of leading foreign 
Powers.”’ 


The fact appears to be that our present Government 
has no genuine interest in our national defences. They 
are more concerned in buttressing up the League of 
Nations than in rearming this country efficiently and 
adequately. 

J. S. 

Belsize Park. 


The French Elections 


SIR,—What is the moral of the French elections and 
the victory for the Left ? 


The “‘ Front Populaire ” that has brought the Socialists 
for the first time into power is a significant indication of 
the forces at work in Europe behind the sentimental 
screen of Geneva. 


Bolshevism has changed its old tactics. No longer 
does Moscow now instruct its foreign devotees to ignore 
national conditions. 

The order has gone forth to work for a proletarian 
revolution through co-operation for the time being with 
Socialists and Radicals. Thus will the mechanism of 
capitalistic States be first controlled and then rendered 
impotent to obstruct the triumphal progress of Soviet 
propaganda. 

One can only hope that the French people are fully 
alive to the insidious danger threatening their whole 
governmental system, and that Stalin’s well-laid schemes 
will somehow gang ‘‘ agley ” despite all the attractions 
to our French friends of the unfortunate Franco-Russian 
Pact. 

E. M. JAMIESON. 

Glasgow. 
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READERS THINK 


Bravo, Mussolini! 


Deak LADY HousToNn,— 

Once more your Ladyship has proved to be right in 
the policy you have outlined to the nation and the 
Government which presides so disastrously over our 
destinies. 

Had that Government followed your wise and patriotic 
lead we should still have enjoyed the warm friendship of 
a country which was our ally in the Great War and which, 
till lately, had every reason to be confident in the con- 
tinuance of the happy telations that had subsisted 
between us since the days of Garibaldi and Cavour. 

But our Government preferred to listen to the voice of 
Moscow as relayed to Geneva, and so we have had a great 
to-do carrying out the behests of a gimcrack League and 
alienating Italy at every turn. 

Mussolini made it clear from the start that he was not 
going to be dictated to by Geneva or its two busybodies, 
Eden and Litvinoff. He has gone ahead and, while Eden 
and Co. were still thinking of Sanctions and yet more 
Sanctions, he and his generals have to all intents and 
purposes wiped Abyssinia as a nation from the map. 

What are Eden and Baldwin going to do about it? 

Is it not time that these fatuous politicians realised 
the colossal character of their blunders and made an 
effort to repair their mistakes by a friendly, if belated, 
gesture to Italy ? 

Regents Park Road, N.W.3. R. S. Harvey. 


The Naval Treaty 


SIR,—Detailed examination of provisions of the new 
Naval Treaty might prove tedious to your readers; but 
perhaps you and they may tolerate a short protest against 
Mr. Eden’s rash acceptance of Mr. Davis’s absurd claim 
to permanent parity between the respective fleets of his 
country and the unique British Empire or Common- 
wealth. 

In 1914 the equity of our naval primacy was undisputed 
in any part of the world, whether in the eastern or in the 
western hemisphere, while the sea force of the United 
States was much weaker even than that of Germany. 

Strangely, it was left to a professedly friendly nation- 
when through our lavish liberality towards our Allies, 
our Treasury had been depleted—to demand surrender of 
our supreme and envied position. No misdemeanour was 
laid to our charge; apparently we were simply the prey 
of jealous ambition, the limits of which are not yet 
known. Provisionally we conceded the unjust request. 
With the expiration of the—to us and to Japan—oppres- 
sive pacts of Washington and London, we were free to 
regain our historic and rightful prerogative. 

Although not embodied in the latest signed agreement, 
the odious doctrine has been explicity approved and con- 
firmed by a British Foreign Secretary, and thus will 
continue to restrict both our naval and our diplomatic 
activity. Nearly 50 years ago Lord Salisbury’s second 
Ministry, partly by means of competitive warship build- 
ing, now so strongly deprecated, succeeded in vindicating 
our title to naval superiority to any two foreign countries 
(without exception). At that time our strongest com- 
petitor for sea-power was France, who, like the United 
States to-day, was aiming at acquiring a fleet greatly in 
excess of her defensive needs. 

The legitimate sea-interests of the United States are 
certainly less than half those of our Empire, a truth 
which inspection of a world map may suffice to prove. 
In the event of dispute regarding the relative strength of 
national navies, decision might fairly be referred to an 
impartial and otherwise competent equity tribunal, to 
which we at least could confidently appeal, and thus avert 
both naval rivalry and the sacrifice of our invaluable 
privilege. H. TErRo. 

82, Bruntsfield Place, 

Edinburgh. 


A Ghastly Tragedy 
MADAM,— 


This is a ghastly tragedy. Although you and wise 
people like Sir Charles Robinson realise the dangerous 
policy adopted by our present Ministers, is there no 
means of saving our country and empire before it is too 
late? 

A business friend of mine (formerly a soldier) writes : 

‘*T came back last Tuesday from the South of France. 
The French regard our Government as lunatics, and quite 
openly say that if Italy went to war against us, that in 
spite of anything they have said, they have no intention 
whatever of moving a man or a ship to our help, and they 
would certainly not open their harbours to our ships, as 
they don’t want their own harbours bombed. How 
right! . . I think the League is nearing it’s end. It was a 
marvellous idea, but once it was tested, it was proved to 
be what most people knew would be the case—that it was 
quite unworkable, and instead of being an instrument for 
peace, it must logically be the Devil’s advocate for war, 
as if it was to achieve results, it must put on real sanc- 
tions from the start of any trouble, and real sanctions 
mean War.” 

Germany is spending 800 millions a year in re-arming, 
what for ? 

The sooner we have a Prime Minister like yourself 
surrounded by a proper patriotic Ministry with people 
like Lord Cavan, Sir Sydney Clive or other soldier with 
a knowledge of foreign mentalities as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the safer this Country will be. 

We are now being taxed higher; this is to help pay for 
Mr. Anthony Eden’s trips to Geneva I presume. It will 
not cover our necessary expenses for defence. 

Some people say we shall have War next year; it looks 
like it. 

The Old Vicarage, 

Glasbury, Hereford. 


Purblind Public 

SIR,—Perhaps you may find room in your truthful 
paper for this letter. 

What is the matter with the British public that they 
do nothing to protest against Baldwin and Eden, who, 
with their pacifist and sanctionist friends, are doing their 
best to drive us into a war? Yet I would guarantee 
that not one of these people would risk their skins to 
fight. 

We should make friends with our old ally Italy, which 
is fighting slave trading savages, and hold out the hand 
of friendship to Germany. 


J. S. EGERTON (Major retired). 


ANTI-SANCTIONIST. 
A Famous Speech 

SIR,—Charge the little word “ like ” into “ do,” and 
we have the truth from our Prime Minister: ‘“‘ I believe 
I could count on the fingers of one hand the names of 
men, outside a lunatic asylum, who would do my job.”’ 

Mr. Baldwin, at Worcester, thus gave the truth at last! 
Sheer lunacy from beginning to end is his chaotic policy. 

And then this democratic Prime Minister—behaving as 
a lunatic—says : 

‘* When I retire it will be at my own time and at no 
one else’s.”’ 

Is this the newest form of constitutional democratic 
Government? And, if so—since when ? 

Visualise an elderly politician clinging obstinately to 
his desk (like an obstreperous boy at school!), striving 
desperately, by every form of oratory and propaganda, 
to steady his feet on the slippery platform of public 
opinion—and there you have the latest exponent of the 
democratic Government of the British Empire, and (he 
would say) of the world! 


Walmer. M. B. BACKHOUSE. 
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England, Re-arm 
MApAmM,— 

The late F. S. Oliver, who was near akin to a prophet, 
even in his own country, said in a pregnant passage of 
‘The Endless Adventure ” (which must perforce be cur- 
tailed here for lack of space) :— : 

a people whose home is Britain. . are forced 
not merely by material, but also by spiritual causes to be 
Europeans first and Anglo-Saxons afterwards. Isolation 
is the bubble of a distempered imagination. . . If we 
allow our prestige to become impaired, if we shirk 
responsibility and let things of moment go by default— 
in other words, if we cease to care whether our strength 
is recognised or not, whether our voice is audible or not, 
in the councils of Europe—we lose the chief security for 
our independence. We risk thereby our own ruin and at 
the same time we injure the whole continental fabric. 
Confusion and disaster will follow as certainly as if one 
of the planets in the solar system should cease to pull its 
weight. If aloofness is inconsistent with our safety, it 
is equally inconsistent with public morality. To be a 
good European is no mean patriotism.”’ 

Is not that exactly what we have done of recent years ? 
And if nations have the government they deserve, do not 
we richly deserve all that has befallen us? 

It does not advance matters much to recriminate 
against the incapables, the ignoramuses, or even the 
avowed traitors in high places. After all we contributed 
to put them there. The brunt of our problem is to devise 
a remedy as soon as possible. This remedy is obviously 
rapid and complete re-armament, as the nation is begin- 
ning to realise. 

But there is one element of re-armament which, to 
many, is essential and urgent, but which few have 
recently dared to approach; compulsory national service 
such as was advocated so courageously and prophetically 
by Lord Roberts in 1912. Is it not certain that if 
it became known on the continent of Europe that from 
now on every able-bodied young Englishman had to 
serve with the colours for a period, even less than a whole 
year, followed by a short period of training for, say five 
vears thereafter, our national prestige would instan- 
taneously begin to revive ? 

I fear that, owing to the appetite of a large section of 
the nation for what Oliver himself condemned as 
“Crusades and Adventures national service would 
stand a poor chance at present. It is, however, essential 
to a restoration of our strength, if that strength is to be, 
as it must be, commensurate with national endeavour and 
policy. 

There must be, in any event, no more crusades and 
adventures. A statesman’s first duty is always towards 
his own country; it is his sole duty when his country’s 
strength has fallen as low as ours has. It must be made 
abundantly clear that national service is on behalf of the 
British Empire alone and designed primarily to enable 
us to recover our traditional and predominant place in 
the councils of Europe. 

Thus some form of compulsory military service has now 
become an essential feature of re-armament, if that 
re-armament is to be thorough and efficacious. In our 
dire predicament, along that path alone lies national 
salvation. 


OLIVER BODINGTON. 
7, Rue Chalgrin, Paris. 


A Misnomer? 
MADAM,— 

Please give me a tiny space in your valuable and ever 
increasingly interesting paper, to suggest that in place 
of that gross misnomer of ‘‘ Summer-time,” parliamen- 
tary time should be the official title thereof. 

The change of time is enforced by Act of Parliament. 


J. P. Bacon PHILLIPS. 
Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


WHAT OUR READERS THINK 


Definition 
DEAR LaDy Hovuston,— 
I read your article on Mr. Baldwin and the League of 
Nations on the cover of the Saturday Review. 


Mr. Baldwin described the League of Nations as the 
‘sheet anchor” of British foreign policy. Did Mr, 
Baldwin realise what he was saying? Here is the defini. 
tion of sheet anchor from the concise Oxford Dictionary - 
“Carried outside waist of ship for use in emergencies 
(fig.) Last Dependence or Security.” 


Does Mr. Baldwin really mean that the League is only 
to be used in the last resort, when all else has failed? ~ 


PATRIOT, 
The Union Society, Cambridge. 


The Truth About Italy 


SIR,—The ‘ military situation’ after the fall of 
Sassabaneh has perhaps begun to efface the general con- 
cept of the Italian (of the second decennio E.F.) as 
a comic cut complete with hand-organ, but I search the 
pages of England’s daily press in vain for a perception 
of what ITALY now is. 

Even the fairest English correspondents seem to choose 
a good deal of irrelevant matter for their reports; they 
quote less important papers rather than those most 
widely circulated and seriously considered in Italy. The 
strong men AROUND Mussolini get very little attention 
and I have seen no attempt to understand the quality of 
their strength. In fact no one in England seems to 
understand that strength is perfectly compatible with 
respect for the opinions of the Head of the Government. 

The continent has a bogey called the “ Secret 
Service,’”? meaning England’s, but no one calls for a pub- 
lic service. I should be delighted to meet a few English- 
men having a clear idea of the positions of Kozul, Bang 
and Daladier. 

The Foreign Office may, of course, have information but 
the plain Englishman certainly doesn’t even know or care 
whether such information has any effect on the Foreign 
policy. 

If the communists are hopelessly muddled in an incom- 
prehension of the difference between USE and ownership; 
if the socialists all want multiple bureaucracies to feed 
us with socialised spoons, where do we find evidence that 
the Tories are trying at least to determine a clear 
terminology ? 

For two centuries PROPERTY rights have been eaten 
away by a clever and hidden process. Does anyone study 
the Italian mind in our own time? If not, I heartily 
recommend Rossoni’s recent speech and an article in the 
Corriere by A. de’ Stefani. 

Rossoni said very clearly that: ‘‘ POVERTY (la 
miseria) is the enemy, not property,” De’ Stefani said 
the gold reserve ought to be a RESERVE for national 
emergencies. He introduced the idea of cost as measured 
by the QUANTITY of work required to produce an 
article. I don’t mean that this is a new idea, it is merely 
an idea not sufficiently in the possession of a large num- 
ber of people. The term Autarchy is applicable where a 
country is NOT governed by groups of foreigners or 
private groups hostile to the nation. 

Rossoni was for taking theatrics out of the class 
struggle and guaranteeing a civil life to the people pro- 
portionate to their merit and wiil to work. 

And it might be noted that His Excellency the Italian 
Minister of Agriculture does not mean a will to do 
something USELESS. 

Even the honest papers in England give one a slice of 
fat and a slice of lean when speaking of Italy. I mean 
vou get a column of sense and two columns of nonsense 
based upon ignorance. A SANE Foreign Office would 
know that you can have no orderly Europe without 4 
STRONG ITALY. 


Rapallo, Italy. 
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New Books I Can Recommend 


By the Literary Critic 


Churchill were the imps of mischief of the 

Victorian era, and curiously enough, 
though of widely different politics, they were the 
greatest of friends. 

They chaffed one another incessantly, whether at 
the dinner-table or across the floor of the House. 
But they each enjoyed and appreciated the other’s 
fun. There was nothing of malice in it so far as 
each understood the other. 

Unlike in so many other respects, they had this 
in common. Each was a rebel at heart—each a 
puny David ever eager to engage with the 
Goliaths that stood in their path. 

It was their cheek and impudence that made them 
such formidable protagonists of any cause that they 
espoused. 


LABOUCHERE and Randolph 


Influence of Heredity 


Labby obviously inherited these characteris- 
tics from his French grandfather who, while still a 
young clerk in the financial house of Hope at 
Amsterdam, brought off by his audacity a double 
coup: persuading Baring to give him his daughter 
in marriage, because he was about to become a 
partner in the firm of Hope, and inducing Hope to 
give him that partnership because of his approach- 
ing matrimonial connection with the house of 
Baring ! 

Mr. Hesketh Pearson tells the story in his lively 
and most entertaining biography of Henry 
Labouchere (‘‘ Labby,’’ Hamish Hamilton, 10/6), 
and makes it clear that it was the spirit ‘‘ Labby ”’ 
inherited from his grandparent, combined with 
revolt at the narrow-mindedness of his puritanical 
father, that turned him into what he was—every- 
thing that his father would have disapproved of : 
a gambler, irresponsible jester and Radical politi- 
cian; and in addition a fierce and gallant fighter 
against all forms of cant, chicanery and sham. 


A Puzzled Parent 


Another good story that Mr. Pearson relates 
illustrates ‘* Labby’s ’’ impudence at an early age. 
He was then at Cambridge and was constantly 
making trips to Town. On one occasion he ran into 
his father when the following conversation ensued : 

“What! Henry! Why aren’t you at Cambridge ? ” 
“Pray, sir, what business of yours is it that I happen 
to be walking in the Strand ? ” 


“What the devil do you mean? Business? Aren’t 
you my son?” 


“ You must be mad. My dear old gentleman, you are 
ridiculous.” 

“Labby ”? went on his way leaving his father 
angry but puzzled. Both caught the same train to 
Cambridge, but ‘‘ Labby ” got out of the train 
while it was still moving and was in his rooms 
calmly reading when his incensed parent arrived, 
to be greeted with ‘‘ Why, father, this is an unex- 
pected pleasure.”’ 

c There were good as well as bad traits in 

Labby’s ”’ ebullient nature. One could admire 


his honesty of purpose and the fearlessness with 
which he waged unceasing warfare against fraud 
and political dishonesty both as a politician and a 
journalist. But his entire lack of reverence for per- 
sons and institutions, which were cherished by the 
nation at large, and his pacifist and anti-lmperia- 
listic tendencies led him into courses of action of 
which none but the crank could approve. 

Mr. Pearson proceeds to correct some of the 
harsher verdicts that have come down to us about 

‘ Labby’s ’’ character by presenting us with a 
more pleasing picture of a man who, for all his 
faults, undoubtedly possessed a generous heart and 
the faculty of making friends even among those 
whom he violently attacked. 

A keen sense of humour and an inexhaustible 
fund of anecdotes made ‘‘ Labby ’’ the most agree- 
able of companions, and it was typical of him and 
his high courage that he was even able to jest 
over his own approaching death. 

“On Sunday afternoon, January the 14th (1912), he 
was dozing, when a spirit-lamp on the table by his side 
was knocked over and flared up. His eyes opened : 

“« ‘Flames ?? he murmured: ‘ Not yet, I think.’ 

‘* He chuckled and dozed off again; and just before 


midnight on Monday the 15th his eyes closed for the 
last time.” 


An Unconventional Soldier 

Major-General J. F. C. Fuller has proved him- 
self both in war and peace a courageous champion 
of new ideas and the vigorous antagonist of the 
one-way military mind. 

Had the Great War not ended when it did, there 
seems little doubt that the Allies’ offensive for 
1919 would have been based on the plan drawn up 
by General Fuller in May, 1918, for a vast scale 
attack by tanks and aeroplanes designed to strike 
at “‘ the brain of the enemy,”’ or in other words his 
headquarters and communications, and so paralys- 
ing his action. 

Details of that plan are set out in General Fuller’s 
‘* Memoirs of an Unconventional Soldier ”’ (with 
illustrations, maps and diagrams, Ivor Nicholson 
& Watson, 2ls.), an extremely interesting if pro- 
vocative book. 

In these memoirs General Fuller gives us his own 
very piquant account of the inner struggle of the 
Tank Corps, of which he was Chief of Staff, for 
adequate recognition during the war, and he also 
has much to tell us of War Office ‘‘ hair-splitting’’ 
ineptitude and ‘‘ the everlasting financial quib- 
blings of men who no more understood the needs 
of the soldier than they did the ways of the 
ornithorhynchus.”’ 

One may not agree with all his criticisms, but 
at least his book should give his readers furiously 
to think, and his concluding words deserve 
quoting : 

“« As this country, this nation and this Empire were 
built by great men and not by agreeable and amiable 
nonentities, no system, no plan, no reform, no organi- 


sation can rejuvenate us unless great men lead us 
once again,” 
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The Navy From Within 


OU can never be a real seaman unless you 

have served in a sqvare-rigged vessel and 
seen and handled her on a wind and running free 
—by and large.’’ So writes Admiral Sir Barry 
Domvile in his memoirs, fittingly entitled ‘ By 
and Large ’’ (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.). 

Sir Barry had the experience he insists upon 
and the sea seems to have claimed him even at 
birth, for he was born in the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich, of which his father was then in com- 
mand and over which he was to preside at the end 
of his own service. 

The Admiral was serving in the Mediterranean 
at the time of the Invergordon mutiny and he 
writes of it as follows : 

‘We all felt a sense of shame and deep resentment 
against those responsible. And as the personnel of 
the Fleet were left in darkness as to who these 
individuals were, their suspicions were aroused, and 
their feelings found vent in such an outspoken con- 
demnation of the I.ords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
as has probably never been known before, and I hope 
never will be again.”’ 

‘* A corporate body that has lost the confidence of its 
shareholders is generally expected to resign. I do not 
suggest that this should be the accepted rule in a 
disciplined Service. That would be absurd. ... But 
in the peculiar circumstances under discussion, it was 
most desirable that resignation should be promptly 
effected, on account of the risk of further disaffection 
in the Fleet, which was the only thing that mattered.” 

Admiral Domvile is outspoken also as to the 
effect which over-specialisation is having upon the 
Navy. In his eyes this tendency is producing 
officers who, although great technical experts, are 
materialists of narrow outlook and therefore not 
leaders. 

He holds strongly that most of the ills of the 
Navy to-day are due to this system and that reform 
is urgently needed. But he has no illusions as to 
the difficulty of carrying reform through the deni- 
zens of Whitehall. 


‘This evil will never be remedied until some ruth- 
less reactionary with a way of getting things done and 
of riding roughshod over prejudice reaches Whitehall 
with the firm intention of reducing the present entirely 
unnecessary amount of specialisation.” 


Another breezily written book of naval reminis- 
cences is Captain Lionel Dawson’s ‘‘ Gone for a 
Sailor, Being Fixes of Memory ’’ (Rich and 
Cowan, illustrated, 15/-). Here we have vividly 
portraved for us, with many touches of humour, 
the life lived in the pre-war Navy. 


Travel and Adventure Books 


Travel books must be popular with a large 
section of the reading public to judge by the 
number that have recently been appearing. 

Some depend for their appeal on the charm of 
their authors’ stvle, a gift for seeing into the inner 
heart of things and for making the reader share 
the fascination experienced; others rely on the 
interest of rapidly changing scene and of a pleasing 
variety of entertaining or excitifg incidents. 

A book of the first kind that I thoroughly en- 
joved reading was Miss Nina Murdoch's 
“Tyrolean June’’ (wit! thirty-two delightful 
photographic studies by Dr. Adalbert Defner, 
Harrap, 8s. 6d.). She writes as she feels, and it 
is impossible for her readers to resist the spell of 


her vivaciously expressed enthusiasm for this 
enchanting land and its people of ‘ luminous 
serenity.” 

In the other class one has come across several 
very readable books. For example, Mr. Richard 
Halliburton’s Seven League Boots’ (Bles, 
illustrated, 16s.), which tells us how he carried out 
his newspaper’s injunction to go anywhere he 
wished and write about anything that struck his 
fancy. 

Incidentally his wanderings took him to Russia, 
where he learned at first-hand from one of the 
Imperial family’s murderers further gruesome 
details of the terrible Ekaterinburg crime. His 
crossing of the Alps on an elephant gave him per. 
haps his greatest thrill. 

Then there is the colourful account of Colonel 
P. T. Etherton’s latest adventures in company with 
Mr. Vernon Barlow, in following, aboard the Graf 
Zeppelin, the trails of Cortez and Pizarro. This 
is set out in their joint book, ‘‘ The Trail of the 
Conquerors ”’ (Jarrolds, illustrated, 16s.). 


A Swiss Airman 

No singie mountain flying feat will ever be able 
to surpass that exploit financed by Lady Houston 
of conquering the peak of Everest. But the Swiss 
airman, Mr. Walter Mittelholzer, has certainly put 
up a record of mountain flying in the last twenty 
years that it would be hard to beat. , 

He learnt his flying during the war in his native 
Alps, and they were, as he says in his “‘ Flying 
Adventures ”’ (Blackie, superbly illustrated, 10s.), 
terribly severe master.’? They checked ‘‘ my 
impetuous foolhardiness, without in any way 
curbing my enthusiasm.” 

But Mr. Mittelholzer was not content with 
conquering mountains such as Demavend in Persia 
or Mounts Kenya and Kibo in Africa. Every kind 
of flying adventure he has sampled, crossing seas, 
lakes, forests or deserts or venturing over wide 
stretches of Arctic ice. His story as he recounts 
it makes enthralling reading. 


Some Novels 

A first-rate mystery novel, with a delightfully 
conceived principal villain, is Mr. Carol Carnac’s 
Triple Death (Thornton Butterworth). Fora 
first novel this is a really notable achievement. 

Mr. Alan Melville has struck out an original line 
in crime stories by making his hero-author murder 
a newspaper critic who damns his books and escape 
the penalty for his crime. In view of the title of 
the book, ‘‘ A Warning to Critics ’’ (Skeffington), 
one hastens to add that it is quite a good story. 

“Satyr Mask,’? by Augustus Muir (Methuen, 
3s. 6d.), isa slight but well-written Scotch mystery 
tale. 

Miss Kathleen Freeman puts rather a strain on 
her readers’ credibility by asking them to accept 
the possibility of a man emerging from his family 
vault some vears after he had been consigned to it. 
But with this reservation one can_ thoroughly 
recommend her ‘‘ Adventure from the Grave” 
(Peter Davies). 

Lovers of ‘‘ Wild West "’ fiction will find plenty 
of thrills in the whirlwind action of Mr. Frank 
Austin’s ‘‘ King of the Range "’ (Lane, the Bodley 
Head). 
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SELECTED HOTELS 
LICENSED 


BERFELDY, Perthshire. — Station 
Hotel. Rec., 2. Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Tennis, golf, fishing, bowling. 


lL. Rec., 2. Pens., 3 gns. 

Lun.. 3 Loch Lomond. 
VIE chine. —Aviemore 
Hotel. ; ens., 6 
gns. to 10 Private. Fishing, 


shooting, riding, tennis. 


ESBURY. — Bull's ry Hotel, 
AN Square. Rec., 4. 
Pens., 4 gus. /7/6. golf, 
tennis, bowls, fishing. 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
B Victoria H Hotel. Rec., 3. Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing. 


ELFAs?. we Hotel, Bed., 76; 
Bitec 5. Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., Sat. to 
Mon., Golf, 10 mins., 2/6. 


LACKPOOL.—Grand Hotel. H. & C. 
Fully licensed. Billiards. Very moderate 


nly Bucks.—The Spade Oak 
B Hotel. Bed., 20. Rec. 4 and bar. 
Pens., 6 to 7 gns. Tennis, golf, bathing. 


OWNESS-ON-WINDERMERE. Rigg’s 
B Crown Hotel. Pens., 5 gns. to 7 gns. 
Golf, 1} miles. Yachting, fishing. 


RACKNELL, Berkshire.—Station Hotel. 
Bed., 7; Rec., 2. Pens., | to 4 gns. 
W.E., Sat. to Mon., 2 gns. ‘Golf, riding. 


BRIGHTON, Sussex.—Sixty-six Hotel.— 

Bed. Rec. -. 5; Pens., from 4} gns. 
W.E. from 3) 6. Golf, 9 courses in vicinity. 
Tennis, bathing, pa RS polo, hunting. 


ROADSTAIRS, Kent. —— Grand Hotel. 

Pens., from 5 gns. W.E., from £1 per 
day. Lun., 4/6; Din., 6/6. *Golf, tennis, 
bathing, dancing. 


URFORD, OXON.—The Lamb Hotel. 

Bed., 12; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 gns. to 
5 gns. W.E., | 15/- per day. Golf, trout 
fishing, riding, 


URY ST. Suffolk.—Angel 
Hotel. Bed., 35; 5 gns. 


W.E., 2 gns. Lun., 3/6: * Din., 5/6. Golf 
fishing, racing. 
ALLANDER, _ Perthshire. — Trossachs 


Hotel, Trossachs. Bed., 60. _Pens., fr. 
5 gus. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, 
tennis. 


AMBRIDGE.—Garden House Hotel, m9 
Pembroke College. Pens., 3} to 5 
.E., 14/- to 17/6 per day. Golf 3 mi Fi 
boating, tennis. 


ARDIFF. — Park Hotel, Park iow. 
Bed., 115; Rec., 4. Pens., 7 gns. 
(Sat. Lun. to Mon. Brkfst.), 87/6. uit’ 


ELLY.—New Inn, High Street.— 
30; Rec., 1. Pens., 56 to 6 gns. 
Golf, fishing, ‘sea bathing. 


LYNDERWEN. — Castle Hotel, Maer- 
/ clochey. Pens. £2 10/-. Lun., 1/6; 
n., 2/6. Golf, 12 miles away. 


OMRIE, Perthshire. — ne Arms 

Hotel. Bed., 10; Pens., 

£3 10/. W.E., 12/-' per day. golf, 
fishing, bowls. 


ONISTON, ENGLISH LAKES.—The 
Waterhead Hotel. Pens., from £5 10/-. 
Golf, boating, putting green, tennis. 


Bed., 9° Annexe, 5. Pens., from 3} gns. 
W.E.. from 35/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


ULVERTON, Som. (border of Devon). 

Lion Hotel. Pens., 4 gns. W.E., 12/6 
t day. Golf, 3 miles. ishing, riding, 
unting, tennis. 


UNDEE. — The Royal British Hotel is 
the best. H. & C. in all bedrooms. 
Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone: ; 


LY, Cambs. Lamb Hotel. 
ne Rec., 5. Pens., 5 gns. 
#2 15/-. Lun., 3/6; Din., 5/-. Boating. | 


ALMOUTH, Cornwall. — The Manor 

House Hotel, Budock Vean. -, 46; 
Rec., 2. Pens., from 5 gns. to 8 gns. Golf. 
boating, fishing, tennis. 


LASGOW, W.2.—Belhaven Hotel, 22 to 

26, Belhaven Terrace. 

Rec., 6. Pens., from £3 5/-. Lun., 3/-; 
Din., 5/-. Tennis, golf. 


LASGOW, C.2.—Grand Hotel, 560, 
Sauchiehall St., Charing Cross. Bed., 

110. | Pens., 6 gns.; W.E., 18/6 per day. 
Tennis courts adjacent. Golf. 1/- per round. 


REAT MALVERN, Worcestershire.— 

Royal Foley Hotel. Bed., 32; Rec., 3. 
Pens., from 5 to 7 gns.; W.E., 15/- to 17/6 
day. Golf, putting green. 


ULLANE, ane, Lothian. — Bisset’s 
Hotel. Bed., 25; Rec., 5. Pens., 4 to 
5 gns. W.E., 14/- a 16/- per day. Tennis 
courts. Golf, swimming, riding, bowling. 


AMILTON, Lanarkshire, Scotland.— 

Royal Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 3. Pens., 
from 3 gns. W.E., 25/-.. Golf, tennis, 
bowls. Tel. 164. Geo. Dodd, proprietor. 


Pens., 5 gns.; 
W.E., 35/- to 47/6. Tennis, golf. 
BAY.—Miramar Hotel, Beltinge. 
.. 27; Rec, 2. Pens., from 4 gns. 
W.E., te. 45/-. Golf, bowls, tennis, bathing. 


LFRACOMBE, Devon. — Mount Hotel. 

Pens., from 3 gns. to ae Overlooking 
sea. All bedrooms with H. & C. any 
with private bathrooms. Tennis. 


ROYAL CLARENCE Hotel. me Street. 
ed., ; Rec., 3 Pen 
13/6 per day. Tennis, fins. boat- 

ing, bathing. 


NVERARY.—Argyll Arms Hotel.  Bed., 
26. Pens., 6 gns. W.E., 18/- per day. 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


y” ESWICK, English Lakes.—The Keswick 
Hotel. B ;_Rec., Pens., 

5 gns; 6 a season. 15/- per 
day. Golf, tennis, boating, Towls, fishing. 


Y IBWORTH.—The Rose and Crown, 
Kibworth, near Leicester. A.A., R.A.C., 
and B.F.S.S. appointed. 


LANWRTYD WELLS, Central Wales.— 

Dol-y-Coed Hotel. Bed., i; Rec., 4. 
Pens., winter £4 7/6; sum., £4 15/-. W.E., 
30/-. Golf, own course. ishing. tennis. 


OCH AWE, Argyll. — Loch Awe motel. 

’Phone: Dalmally 6. Bed., 70; 4 
Pens., 5 to 8 gns. acc. to season. Teania. 
golf, fishing, boating. 


ONDON. — Barkston House Hotel, 1, 
Barkston Costens, S.W.5. Tel.: Fro. 
2259. Pens., 2} to 3 gns. 


Hotel, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 
Bed., 36; Rec., 2, and cocktail bar. Pens., 
from’ 34 gns. Tennis. 


GUILDFORD HOUSt HOTEL, 56/7, 
Guildford Street, W.C.1.—T.: Terr. 6530. 
ec., 1. Pens., £2 10/-. Bridge. 


HOTEL STRATECONA. 25 & 26, Lan- 
caster Gate, L ; Rec., 6. Pens., 
34 gns. to 4} gns. Table tennis. 


SHAFTESBURY Hotel, Gt. St. Andrew 

Street, W.C.2. 2 mins. Leicester Sq. Tube. 

bedrooms, h. and water. om, 
bath, 7/6: double, 13/6. 


THE PLAZA Hotel, St. Martin’s Street, 

Leicester Square, W.C.2. . Pens., 

from 44 ens. W.E., fi 16/6. Lun., 3/6: 
in., 


Hotel. Bed ; Rec., 3. Pens., 4 gas. 

to £6 16/6, Wie 36/- ‘to 45/-. 

fishing, bowling, tennis. 


YNMOUTH, N. Devon. — Bevan’s Lyn 

Ret). Bed., 48. Pens., from 4 to 6 
gns. W.E., 26/-. Lun., 3/6 and 4/-; Din., 
Goif, hunting, fehing, tennis, dancing. 


A tel. 2. ens., 
£2 WE. Golf bathing. 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — Central- 

Hotel, Grey Street. Bed., 
70; Rec. Pens., £4. W.E., 36/-. Golf, 
fishing, “bathing. 


HALL Hotel.—Bed., 44; 
Pens., from 6 gns.; W.E., from 
45/-. - a hard courts. "Golf on estate, fishing. 


ote: : 
5. Pens. £3 10 - to £4. Golf, fishing, 
bowling, 


ITON, Nr. Ventnor, I.0.W. — 
Undercliff Hotel. Bed., 17; Rec. 
Pens., from 5 gns. W.E. from £2 si Golf’ 

bathing, fishing, tennis. 


CKHAM, Surrey. — The Hautboy Hotel. 
Pens., 5 gns; W.E., £1 per day. Lun., 
4/6; Tea, 1/9; Din., 6/-. Golf. 


ADSTOW, Cornwall—Commercial Hotel. 
Good fishing, good golf, rocks. Tel. : 
Cookson.”” Padstow. 


AIGNTON, DEVON. — — Radcliffe Hotel, 
Marine Drive. Bed., ; Rec., 3; Pens., 
from 4 gns., from 6 to 7 igus during season. 
W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 


ERTH_ Scotland.—Station Hotel. Bed., 

100; Rec., 4; Pens., from 4 gns.; W.E., 
from 24/-; Lun., 3/6; Tea, 1/6; Din., 6/-. 
Garden. 


ETERBOROUGH. — th Bend 
otel. Bed., 12; Rece., 2. Pen 
34 ens. W.E., 30/-. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 
Tennis, fishing, boating, horse-riding. 


LYMOUTH, Devon. — Central Hotel. 
Bed., 40; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Golf, tennis, bowls, sea and river fishing. 


ORTPATRICK, 

Fostpatriek Hotel. Bed., 65. Pens., 
from £5 weekly. Golf, tothe bathing, 
tennis. 


ICHMOND, Surrey. — Star & Garter 
Hotel.—England’s historic, exquisite, 
romantic, social centre and Rendezvous. 


IPON, Yorks. — Unicorn Hotel, Market 
lace. Bed., 22. Pens., £4 7/6. W.E., 
35/-. Golf, fishing, bowls, tennis, dancing. 


OSS-ON-WYE.—Chase Hotel. Bed., 28; 

» Rec., 5. Pens., 34 gns.; W.E., 87/6; 
Lunch, 2/6; Dinner, 4/-. Golf, fishing, 
tennis, bowls. 


Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel. 
Up-to- date. H. & C._and radiators in 
bedrooms. Electric lift. Phone: 399. 


ALOP. — Hotel, Cleobury Mor- 
timer. Bed., Rec., 1. Pens., 84/-. 
Lun., 3/- and 3/6. Tad Forderminster. 


CARBOROUGH, Yorks. — Castle Hotel, 
Queen Street. Bed., 38. Pens., £3 12/6. 
W.E., 21/-. Golf, cricket, bowls, bathing. 


THE RAVEN nie Hotel, Ravenscar. 
Bed., 56; Din., 6/-. Golf, bowls, 
swimming, tennis, dancing. 


IDMOUTH.—Belmont Hotel, Sea Front. 

Bed., 55; Rec., 3. Pens., 6} to 8 gns. 
WE. inclusive 3 days. Bathing, tennis, 
go 


OUTH Uist, Outer —Lochbois- 

dale Hotel. Bed., 32; Rec., 7; Pens., 

4 gns. Golf, 5 miles, free to hotel guests. 
Fishing, shooting, bathing, sailing. 


TOKE-ON-TRENT. — Victoria Hotel, 
Victoria Square, Hanley. 16; 
Rec., 1. Pens., £3 6/- Lun D)-; Din., "3/6: 
Sup., acc. to requirements. "he. golf, tennis. 


TOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. — Grosvenor 

Hotel. ‘Phone: Stockbridge 9. Bed., 

14; Rec., 1. Bed and breakfast, 8s. 6d.; 
double, i4/-. Golf, trout fishing. 


TRANRAER, Wigtownshire. — Buck's 

Head Hotel, Hanover Street. Bed., 18; 

Pens., £3 10 W.E., 12/6 per day. Golf; 
tennis, swimming. 


RMOUTE. Devon. — Beach Hotel, 
H.R.A. Promenade. Excellent position. 
Moderate inclusive terms. Write for tariff. 


Bea is Glos.—Royal Hop Pole 
Hotel. Bed Rec., 2. Pens., from 
5 to 64 gns. Winter, 3 gns. Golf, fishing, 
boating, bowls, cricket, hockey. 


.—The Grand Hotel. Bed., 200; 

, 3. Tennis courts; golf, Stover 
G.C. (free). Hunting, squash court, minia- 
ture putting course. 


. from 6 to 7 gns.; win 
45/-. Tennis, golf, bowls, 
yechting, 


IRGINIA Surrey. — Glenridge 
Hotel. Bed, Bea. 3 and bar. Pens., 
£4 15/6. W.E. 1 17/6. Wentworth 
and Sunningdale, 6/-. 
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ALTON-ON-NAZE—Hotel Porto Bello, 
Walton-on-Naze. English 
comfort and attention. 


— Lord Leycester Hotel. 

Bed., 55; Rec., 5. Pens., from 4$ gns. 
W.E., Sat. "Mon., 33/-. Golf, Leaming- 
ton, 1} miles. Tennis. 


INDERMERE. — Windermere 
Hotel. Bed. Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
W.E. £2 8/6. Golf, daily. 


ARMOUTH. — Royal Hotel, Marine 

Parade. Bed., 85. Pens., from £3/12/6 

-E., 25/-; Lun., fr. 3/6; Din., fr. 4/6. 
Golf,’ bowls. tennis, dancing. 


HOTELS—Continued 
UNLICENSED 


OO. Private Hotel. 
Sea. part promenade. 
fy Lift to all floors. 


Christchurch Road. Ist Class. 
Tennis, beach bungalow, garage, 45 cars. 


RIGG, Lincolnshire. — Lord Nelson 
Hotel. Pens., £3 10/-. Golf, 2 miles 
away, 2/6 per day, 7/6 per week. Fishing. 


RIGHTON.—Glencoe Private Hotel, 112, 
Marine Parade. Facing Sea. Tele- 
phone: 434711. 


RISTOL. — Cambridge House Jicte}, 
Royal York Crescent, Clifton. Every 
comfort. Apply prop. L. V. Palmer. 


N. _Cornwall.—The_ Balconies 
Private Hotel. Downs view.—Pens., 

from 2 gns. Golf, boating, fishing, bathing, 
nnis. 


Fifeshire—Kingswood 
Hotel, Bed., 10; Rec., 2. Pens., from 
£3 10/-; W.E., Golf, bathing, bowls, 


HELMSFORD, ESSEX. Olde 
W.E. from 27/6. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 
fishing, tennis. 


SPA. — Visit the Bays- 
hill Hotel, St. George’s Road. Central 
for Cotswold Tours and all amenities. 
Moderate. Pinkerton. Tel.; 


Hotel, Ltd. 
W.E., 15/-. 


polo 


AWLISH, S. Devon.—Sea View Hotel, 
ex. Cuisine, every comfort. Write for 
Tariff. D. Bendall, prop. 


ASTBOURNE. — Devonshire Court 

Hotel, Wilmington Square.—Bed., 15. 

act. ., from 3 gns.; W.E. from 10/6 per "day. 
Golf, tennis. inter garden. 


DINBURGH. — St. Mary’s Hotel, 32, 
Palmerston Place.—Pens., from 4 gns. 
Golf, 2/6. Fishing and tennis in neigh- 
bourhood. 


ALMOUTH, S. Cornwall. — Boscawen 

Private Botel Centre sea front, facing 
Falmouth Bay. Illustrated Handbook gratis 
from Res. Proprs. ’Phone: 141. 


Bed., 58; ens., from 
W.E., Sat. *"Mon., 25/-. 


ELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK. — Bracan- 

dale Hotel, Sea Front. Bed., 

40; Rec., 3. Pens., 3 to 5 ns.; W.E., 21/- 
to’ 30/-.’ Golf, tennis, bowls, putting. 


ERNDOWN, Dorset.—The Links, Wim- 
Road. Bed., 2. Pens., 
gns.; W.E., 6 to “42/6 daily. 
4/- day (5/- Sept.). 


OLKESTONE. — 
Hotel. Est. 34 
heat. No extras. Tel. 


OLKESTONE.—The ORANGE HOUSE 

_ Private Hotel, 8, Castle Hill Avenue; 

3 mins. to Sea and Leas Cliff Concert Hall. 
ed., 13; Rec., 2. Pens., 3-34 gns. W.E., 
10/6 daily. Excellent table. 


OATHLAND, Yorkshire.—Whitfield Pri- 

vate Hotel. Bed., 15. Pens., 3 to 4 

ns. Lunch, 2/6 and 3/6; Dinner, 4/-. 
olf, # mile. Hunting, fishing. 


Surrey.—Whitwell 
—a Country House Hotel. H. & C 
Gas fires in bedrooms. ’Phone 596. 


ASTINGS.—Albany Hotel. 
tion on front. 
phone: 761, 


Pens., £3 13/6; 
Lun., 3/-; Din., 5/-. Golf, 


House 
E. light. Central 


Best posi- 
120 rooms. Tele- 


EREFORD. — The 
Broad Street. Bed., 25. Pens. 
W.E.. from 25/-. Salmon fishing, ‘i 
tennis. Large garage and car park. 


LFRACOMBE.—The Osborne Private 
Hotel. Wilder Road. Bed., 90; Pens., 
4 gns. W.E., 12/- per day. Golf, 


aii —Candar Hotel. Sea front. 
80 bedrooms. Every modern comfort. 
Very moderate terms. Write for brochure. 


DILKUSA.—GRAND Hotel, 
Cent. 110 bed. all with H. 
ounges. Dancing. Billard. 


IMPERIAL Hotel. Promenade, facing sea. 
We 1 known. Lift. Ballroom. Pens., 3} 
gns. Write for Tariff. 


NVERNESS.—ARDLARICH PRIVATE 
HOTEL, CULDUTHEL ROAD. Tel.: 
693. Every comfort. Under personal super- 
vision of the Proprietress. Mrs. 
Macdonald 


EAMINGTON SPA. — Alkerton 
Hotel, Binswood Avenue. ed., 
c., 2. Pens., 3 gns. Garden. Golf, heli 
mile away. Tennis, bowls, croquet. 


s. 

Golf’ billiards. 

67 & 60, High- 


field Street. Pens a W.E., 26/6. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf, tennis. 


fn. Hotel, St. Mary Street. 
5 Pens., £3 10/-. 
Lun., 2/6: Din., 3/-. Golf. 


Hotel. Stay 
for Comfort. Fishing, golf. H. & C 


O€H-SHIEL, ARGYLL. — 

Hotel, Acharacle. Bed., 8; Rec., 2. 

Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., £1 10/-; Lun., 3/6: 
Din., 4/-. G. Golf,’ fishing, bathing. 


ONDON. — pinenien Hotel (a quiet 

hotel), 21, 22 and 23, Bedford Place, 

ondon, W.C.1. Bed., 45; Rec., 3. Pens., 
3 to 4 gns. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 


ARLINGTON HOUSE Hotel, wis Lex- 
am Gardens, Cromwell Road, W.8. Rec., 
4; Bed., 35. Pens., from 24 to 5 gns. 


MANSIONS _ Hotel, 
*Phone: Vi 


Bed 200; Rec., 2. S., 15s. 
i. . 5 gns. to 8 gns. 


BONNINGTON HOTEL. 
Row, W.C.1, near_ British Museum. 
Rooms. Room, Bath and Table a’Hate 
Breakfast, 88. 6d. 


war Hotel, Upper Woburn Place, 

W.C.1. Near Euston —- King’s Cross 
Stations. Accom. 230 Guests; pace, bath, 
and Table d’ Hote breakfast, 8/6. 


KENSINGTON PALACE MANSIONS 
Hotel, De Vere Gardens, W.8. Bed 
c., 3. Pens., from 6 gns. 
day. Social Club. Squash’ ‘rackets. 


LADBROKE Hotel, Gardens, 
Kensington Park Road, Bed., 60; 
Rec., 8.  Pens., 24 to Garden. 
Tennis. 


2/-; Tea, 1/-; Dinner, 2/6. 


MANOR HOTEL, Terrace, 


rom 5° ens. double. 


NORFOLK RESIDENTIAL Hotel. 80/2, 
Kensingye Gardens Square, W.2. Bays. 
3801-2. J. Ralph, prop. 

OLD CEDARS Hotel, Sydenham, S.E.26. 
Bed., 30; Rec., 2; Pens., from 3 gns.; a 
rom 30/-. G. Golf, within 10 minutes. 
Billiards. Ballroom. Tennis Courts. 


PALACE GATE Hotel, Palace Gate, 
Kensington, W.8._ Bed 305 c., 3. Pens., 
from 34 gns.; W.E., 


RAYMOND’S Hotel, 4, Pem- 
bridge Villas, Bayswater, W.1l. Bed., 
Rec., 3. Pens., from 2 gns. to £2/12/6. 

STANLEY HOUSE_ Hotel, Staples 
Crescent, Kensington Park Ros Ww. 

hone: Park, 1168 Bed Rec., 
Pens., fr. 2} gns., 4 gns. can =." 


SOMERS PAYING GUEST HOUSE, 55, 
Belsize Park Gardens, N.W.3. Tel.; Prim. 
0242. Bed., 10; Rec., 1. Pens., fr. 3 gns. 


Sea front. 
Five large 


West- 
and 
D., 27s. 


2i/- per 


Tennis. 


Gardens, 8. 
gns. single, 5 


Bolton 
from 2} 
3 Billiards. 


WOODHALL Hotel, 1] R 
wich, 8.E.21. Bed. 4; Reo. 2° 


gns. Lun., 2/6; Din., ‘Golf, pou. 
round. Garden, tennis, bridge, croguel 


YNTON, N. Devon. — Water] 
Private Hotel, Bed., 16. Rec ‘3 House 
2 gns. to £2 10/-. Goil, 2 alles. 
green, bowls, tennis. Centrally sit 


ORTEHOE, N. Devon—Hillside Prive 
M Cottage Hotel. 
Pens., 2 to 3 gns.; 
Tea, 1/6; Din., 4/6. 
drag hounds. 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Regent Hotel, 
55-59, Osborne Road. T., Jesmond, 906, 
Bed., 36; Rec., 3. Single from 7/6. Garden, 


THE OSBORNE Hotel, Jesmond Road. 
ens., £2 12/6 we 
£1_ 7/6. bowls, tennis ‘cricket, 
billiards. 


XFORD.—Castle Hotel. Bed., 16; Rec., 
8. Pens., 34 gns.; W.E., £1 17/6, 
Lun., 2/-; Din., 3/-. 


HILLACK, Hayle, Cornwa!l.—Riviare 
Hotel. Near sea; golf. . & C. water 
in all rooms. Recommended A.A. 


CARBOROUGH, Yorks—Riviera Private 

Hotel, St. Nicholas Cliff. Bed., 37; 

Rec., 5. Pens., from £3 17/6: W.E.., Sat. to 
Mon., from £1. Golf, tennis. 


HAFTESBURY, Dorset.—Coombe House 

Hotel.—Pens., 4 to 7 gns.; W.E., 42/- 

to 57/-. Golf, private 9-hole, 1/- per day. 
Tennis, putting, billiards, hunting. 


HANKLIN, I.0.W. — Cromdale Hotel, 

Keats Green. Bed., 14; Rec., 3. Pens., 
from 3} gns. to 6 gns.; W.E., 12/- to 16/- 
per day. Golf, 2 miles. Tennis. 


OUTHSEA, HANTS.—Pendragon Hotel, 
Clarence Parade. Bed., 80; Rec., 2. 
Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., 12/6 per day. 


TROUD, Glos.—Prospect House Hotel, 

Bulls Cross. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens., 

3 to 34 gns. W.E., 12/6 per day. Garden. 
Golf, riding. 


ENBY, Pem. — Cliffe Hotel. Bed., 2; 
Rec., 3.  Pens., 34 to 5 gns.; 
30/- to 55/-. Tennis, golf, fishing, bathing. 


ORQUAY.—Ashley Court Hotel, Abbey 
Road.—Bed., 30; Rec., 3. Pens., 3 gns. 
W.E., 30/-. Golf, 1 mile. Garden. 


GLEN DEVON Hotel, St. Alban’s Road, 
Babbacombe. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens., 2% 
to 3} gns. Garden, tennis, golf. 


NETHWAY PRIVATE Hotel. Falkland 
Road. Bed., 23, Rec., 2. Pens. from 3 gns. 
W.E. from 9/- per day. Golf, tennis, fishing. 


Us: Isle of Skye.—Uig Hotel. Bed., 13; 
Lun., hot, 3/6; Din., 4/6. 
Golf, Hotel grounds, fishing, good boating. 


bo. 


i 3/ 
un, 


ART GALLERIES 


RENCH IMPRESSIONISTS—SISLEY, 
RENOIR, PISSARRO, MONET BOUDIN 
(2) Paintings by ISID ORE al 
(3) Scul CHANA ORLO 
LEICESTER ERIES. eae Sa. 
10—1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


| WELLS. — Kingsland 
Hotel for creature comforts and for 
miles and miles of preserved Salmon and 
Trout Waters. Mr. Walter Gallichan, 
authority on fishing, resident for advice 
and tition. En Pension from 8 gns. . 
E. Turnbull, Resident Proprietors 


of the INCOME TAX 

SERVICE BU U brings _relief.— 

Address, Sentinel Southampton 
Rew, London, W.C 
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THE EMPIRE WEEK WEEK 


A Missioner for Youth 
From an Australian Correspondent 


wil the arrival in London of 

Mr. Bertram Stevens, the 
Premier of New South Wales, who is 
probably the most downright 
Australian governmental advocate of 
renewing immigration, there will be 
another opportunity for the newly- 
created Overseas Settlement Board to 
discuss policy with one upon whom 
it must depend for co-operation. 

Already the Board has consulted 
Dr. Earle Page and Mr. Robert 
Menzies, the Australian Common- 
wealth Ministers, and Mr. Forgan 
Smith, the Labour Premier of 
Queensland. 

When it has heard Mr. Stevens, it 
will be in possession of a represen- 
tative and authoritative statement of 
the Australian point of view. 


The presence of the Dowager Coun- 
tess of Reading as an unofficial mem- 
ber of the Board has been a valuable 
factor in the consultations. It means 
that the interests of women in any 
future scheme of immigration to the 
Dominions will be kept to the fore. 


Meanwhile, it is encouraging to 
note the enthusiastic reception given 
throughout Australia to Mr. Gordon 
Green, secretary of the Child Emi- 
gration Society, which is responsible 
for the selection of boys and girls for 
the Fairbridge Farm schools in 
Western Australia. 

Mr. Green has impressed his fel- 
low-Australians with the story of the 
work begun by the late Kingsley 
Fairbridge, which he himself has 
carried on. 

Everyone who has seen the differ- 
ence made even in a few months in 
the physical and mental development 
of parties of children from the poor- 
est homes in England, taken to West 
Australia, must be struck by the 
rich human reward of the Society’s 
efforts. 

The pity is that this chance of 
being lifted from slumdom to a new 
life is confined to relatively small 
numbers of children. 

Mr. Green has been in Australia 
with the object of increasing these 
opportunities. 

“I am convinced,” he told a 
Sydney audience, “that ultimately 
there will be one Fairbridge farm 
school in each State of Australia. 
Australia to-day needs children more 
than any other country.” 


His ambition is in course of reali- 
sation. The Jate Lady Northcote 
left her fortune to assist the settle- 
ment in Australia of children from 
Great Britain. Her trustees in Vic- 
toria are now choosing a site for a 
farm school which, in size and 
design, will be equal to any of the 
Fairbridge schools. 

While preference for the Fair- 
bridge schools is given to children in 
the poorest circumstances, the selec- 


tion is confined to those who seem to 
be possessed of the right spirit. The 
extremely percentage of 
‘* failures ”’ testifies to the Society’s 
ability to read character in the 
young. 

At Fairbridge, they are trained 
and reared in a sympathetic environ- 
ment. The system of care continues 
alter the educational period. When 
employment has been found, their 
careers are watched and further 
assistance is, if necessary, provided. 


It is a case of youth for the young 
countries. Schemes of child immi- 
gration have survived when more 
elaborate and costly methods of 
adult settlement have failed. The 
intention is not to bring up the 
youngsters as transplanted Britons, 
but to absorb them from early years 
into the national life of their new 
homes. 

After his Australian campaign, 
which has had a stimulating effect, 
Mr. Green went to New Zealand to 
found another farm school. 


On his way back to London, he is 
to visit the extension of the farm 
school on Vancouver Island, B.C., 
named after the King when he was 
Prince of Wales. That school is the 
first result of the appeal for £100,000 
launched in London in 1934 by the 
Fairbridge Movement. 


Enemies of South Africa 
By G. Delap Stevenson 


HE urbanised English popula- 
tions know very little about the 
forces of nature. A fog which makes 
them late for supper is generally the 
only thing which touches them, and 
even that, they feel, should be pre- 
vented by the smoke abatement 
societies. 

In other countries, however, con- 
ditions are fiercer, and in South 
Africa they still have to contend 
with some of the plagues of ancient 
Egypt. 

Drought and locusts are the two 
great enemies of the South African 
farmer, though sometimes he has 
also to deal with floods. 

The fight against them is carried 
on partly by small units, individuals 
and districts, and partly also by 
the wider efforts of the Union 
Government. 

Since 1920 about £3,000,000 has 
been spent by the Government in 
campaigns against locusts. 

First of all there is the local 
insect, known as the brown locust. 
Though he is still troublesome and 
dangerous he seems to be engaged on 
a losing fight. The Department of 
Agriculture has taken his measure 
and got him under reasonable con- 
trol. 

It is the red locust, the invader 
from the north, who raises something 
like terror in both officials and 
farmers. 


The official bulletins about the 
movement of the migratory swarms 
read like an acconnt of an invading 
army. Compared with the attitude 
to the red locusts the references of 
officials to the brown locusts is 
almost affectionate. 

After there had been no attack for 
twenty-five years the red locust sud- 
denly appeared in devastating 
swarms in 1933. 

The swarms fly over the country 
destroying crops, and then lay their 
eggs so that the next generation 
comes to maturity in the invaded 
territory. 

They start from some undiscovered 
reservoirs to the north of the Union, 
and in 1934 an Inter-State conference 
of territories, both British and 
foreign, was held to discuss methods 
of defence and places of origin. 

The methods of attacking locust 
range from aeroplanes to native 
boys waving flags and blowing 
whistles. 

The aeroplane is used for chemical 
warfare against the migrating 
swarms. The method is to fly low 
and discharge poisonous dust on the 
locusts while they are roosting in the 
trees. 

This is done chiefly to try to repel 
attacks coming across the border. 

Once the locusts are fairly in the 
Union the first object is the actual 
defence of the crops and destruction 
begins when the next generation is 
in the pre-flying, hopper stage. 
Crops are protected, sometimes by 
the boys with flags and whistles 
already mentioned, and also by 
home-made smoke screens. 

The hoppers are dealt with by 
poison bait, poison sprays, treacle 
traps, burning, digging trenches and 
setting up barriers and gathering by 
hand. 

There are also attempts to destroy 
the eggs by ploughing. One diffi- 
culty is to use poison in such a way 
that it will not hurt stock and 
crops. 

Farmers are liable to penalties if 
they do not report locusts and do 
what they can to combat them, but 
they can also call for Government 
help which becomes automatic when 
the position is serious. 

As to drought, the other great 
enemy, instead of a swift invasion 
like the locusts, it wages a war of 
attrition. 

The last great drought was in 1933. 
Its effect, and the fact that just about 
then South Africa began to grow 
rich on the abnormal price of gold, 
have encouraged big new irrigation 
schemes, the most notable of which 
is the Vaal Hartz. 

The efforts of the small man are 
also not forgotten, and government 
help and subsidies are extended to 
farmers who are building dams, or 
taking anti soil erosion measures on 
their land. 
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Empire Wealth 


NTERESTING figures of the 

Empire’s mineral wealth were 
given at the annual dinner of the 
Institution of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy. 

The chairman, Mr. Carl Davis, 
said that production of base metals in 
the last few years had been difficult. 
They had to struggle against the 
baffling conditions created by inter- 
national politics and finance. 

It was a cause for congratulation 
that the Northern Rhodesia copper 
industry had been able to establish 
itself soundly and satisfactorily in 
such conditions. Its development in 
ensuring an ample supply of the red 
metal produced within the Empire 
was no mean contribution to the 
Imperial resources. 

Referring to the goldmining indus- 
try the President said the feverish 
expansion which arose from the 
increased value of gold, expressed in 
terms of currency, presented a pic- 
ture of research, development, and 
expansion greater than was visua- 
lised three years ago. Last year’s 
production was a world’s record for 
the fourth consecutive year. 

Australia, with close on 900,000 oz. 
had made great strides. In 1929 its 
production was only 427,000 oz. 


The value of the gold production of 
the Transvaal to the end of 1935 had 
been £1,427,000,000 in South African 
currency, which was about one-quar- 
ter of all the gold produced in the 
world since the Middle Ages. 


In commemoration of the forth- 
coming jubilee of the Witwatersrand 
gold mining industry, the chairman 
announced that the Institute had 
awarded its highest honour—the gold 
medal—to Sir Lionel Phillips and 
Dr. James G. Lawn. 


Devils and Witchcraft 
in Ceylon 
(CEYLON is often called ‘‘ The 

Magic Island ”’ by reason of its 
scenic splendour, but from its shores 
also come queer tales of devil dan- 
cing and witchcraft, fascinating even 
to the sceptical. 

Demons are still evoked to-day on 
the Island by ‘‘ Mantras ”’—a collec- 
tion of meaningless words, the 
actual significance of which is said to 
be in the peculiar combination of cer- 
tain syllables. These ‘‘ Mantras ” 
must be recited perfectly or else the 
charmer is open to the immediate 
attack of the devils evoked, resulting 
in serious injury or death. A 
Mantra is therefore learnt by heart 
and not read, as there is less possi- 
bility of making a mistake. 

The charmer usually wears his hair 
and beard long, for this is a protec- 
tion against the powers of darkness 
and should he be overcome by devils 
while practising his charms a friend 
must tie knots in the hair and pour 
charmed water on him and trust to 
luck that he will recover. 

There are no tragedies of unre- 
quited love in Ceylon. If a man falls 
in love he doesn’t waste any time 


giving the lady presents and taking 
her out in the moonlight. He just 
goes to see the seller of charms. 

There are several love charms to 
choose from. A rather elaborate one 
is the making of two images, one 
representing the man and the other 
the woman. These are formed from 
a mixture of any five different kinds 
of wax. To each image is attached a 
strip of palm leaf bearing the name 
of the person represented. An 
‘‘ altar,” which is generally in the 
form of a chair is prepared as fol- 
lows : the seat of the chair is covered 
with plantain leaves and a handker- 
chief of five colours is placed over the 
back. Upon the plantain leaves are 
laid some areca flowers, arranged to 
form nine compartments. In each 
compartment a leaf of the betel vine 
is placed together with a small cop- 
per coin. A silver coin is placed in 
the middle compartment. Other 
objects including a “‘ leaf of the jak- 
fruit tree rolled as a cone and 
smeared with wet sandal-wood pow- 
der,’? a small bottle of rose water, a 
hen’s egg, a woman’s hair comb are 
placed on the altar and finally, the 
two images upon a layer of sweet 
scented flowers. 


The charming must be done in an 
empty house or partially opened 
grave or some other suitable place, at 
evening, midnight or early morning. 
The charm must be recited one hun- 
dred and eight times, no more or 
less, and, when it is completed, the 
images are separated. The woman’s 
image is carried to her house and is 
buried in some spot where she will be 
sure to step over it. The male image 
is carried around by the lover. When 
the woman has stepped over the 
image the lover must dig it up and 
place it beside the male image. 


The effect of this charm is said to 
be that the woman will think only of 
the man to the exclusion of all else. 
In order that the affection may con- 
tinue for ever, the images are buried 
in a deep hole covered by a stone. 
Should the man tire of the woman he 
has only to re-bury it where the 
woman will step over it and the spell 
is broken, but it is said her love then 
turns to hatred. 


It is very simple in Ceylon to 
punish an enemy without running 
any personal risk. The charmer is 
quite ready to give him “ griping 
pains ”’ for a small fee. The victim’s 
name is scratched upon a charmed 
copper coin; then, whenever he is to 
suffer, the charmed piece of copper is 
placed amongst the embers of a fire 
which must be made of five different 
kinds of wood. As long as the metal 
remains hot the victim will suffer 
acute discomfort. 


Another charm, useful to hus- 
bands, provides the means of keeping 
a wife quiet. All the husband has to 
do when he has heard enough, is to 
charm the palms of his hands and 
clap them sharply together. The 
unfortunate woman’s mouth will 
remain fixed in whatever position it 
was at the time he clapped his 
hands. The cure for this charm is 
—a good slap on her face! 


To kill an enemy is 


just as 
simple: the recitation of a “ Man 


tra’ over pepper. The peppers os 
taken in the charmer’s mouth, bitten 
into pieces and blown out in the 


direction of the wind. This little 
performance is said to make the yic. 
tim fall down bleeding from the nose 
and ears and die. 

A note for Lord Trenchard may be 
contained in the charm for protection 
against thieves. Oil, which has been 
charmed in a certain manner, is 
placed in the house and, should a 
thief enter he will be caused to stand 
before the lamp containing the oijj 
and wait there quietly until cap. 
tured. This oil is often rubbed upon 
the head of a corpse wearing jewel- 
lery to prevent looting of the grave. 

For those who gamble, certain 
‘Mantras ”? over a coin which is 
placed upon a stake will guarantee a 
win. 

To detect thieves, the names of the 
suspects are written upon separate 
pieces of charmed paper and put on 
a fire. It is said that all the slips 
will be burnt except those bearing 
the culprit’s names. 


The Mystery of a 
Report 
By Cleland Scott. 


Nanyuki, Kenya. 
BARLY in January the Report of 
the Agricultural Indebtedness 
Committee was laid on the table. 
The Committee included two pro- 
ducers, two business men, and the 


‘Attorney-General and the Treasurer, 


so of course it was a fine one : it was 
appointed by Government as a sop to 
the budding revolutionaries. 

Nothing has since been heard of 
this report. Perhaps Mr. Thomas 
used it as a spill to light his pipe if 
it ever got as far as that august and 
jocose personage. 

The reasons for the unwarrantable 
and maybe tragic delay would seem 
to be either that the Kenya Govern- 
ment never sent it home marked 
urgent or else that the Colonial 
Office is contemplating a complete 
and utter betrayal of the White 
Settlement. 

In the latter case that office doubt- 
less feels the matter is of no impor- 
tance. Possibly it does not take its 
own appointed Government seriously 
and ignores its suggestions. 

The rejection of Major Cawthorne’s 
settlement scheme may have a more 
sinister meaning than at first 
appears. Perchance Government 1s 
ashamed that it has not put forward 
a scheme of its own after its protes- 
tations of faith therein. 

But one may pertinently enquire if 
the turning down of this excellent 
scheme is ‘‘ the writing on the wall.’ 

Very likely the Colonial Office does 
not want nor intends to countenance 
further white settlement because 
there is strength in numbers, and the 
more settlers Kenya has the more 
likely she will be to speak out of her 
turn. 
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FORGOTTEN 
DEEDS OF 
THE EMPIRE 


The Discovery of Mont Real 
By Professor A. P. Newton 


ITHIN a few years after the 

discovery by John Cabot of the 
fisheries of the Grand Banks off 
Newfoundland, the fishermen of 
Western Europe had begun their 
annual voyages to those waters to 
take codfish, which have continued 
down to our own days. 

The first to begin the voyages were 
the Portuguese, certainly as early as 
1502, but they were soon followed by 
the Biscayners of Northern Spain 
and by Basques from St. Jean de 
Luz. 

The Bretons were not much later, 
and English fishermen from Poole 
and other western ports were cer- 
tainly fishing from the harbours of 
Newfoundland by 1520. 

It was not until 1534, however, that 
we know certainly of explorations 
further into the waters to the west, 
and their results overshadowed their 
immediate purpose of finding new 
fishing grounds, for they revealed a 
great and fertile country surrounding 
the estuary of an immense river, and 
its exploration formed the foundation- 
stone of the modern Dominion of 
Canada. 

Jacques Cartier, an enterprising 
shipmaster of St. Malo in Brittany, 
set out from that port in the Spring 
of 1534 to find what lay beyond the 
“new found lands ’’ where the fisher- 
men congregated in increasing num- 
bers every year, but where no one 
remained for the winter. 

He crossed the Atlantic in a 
prosperous voyage, and when he 
teached the Cape Bona Vista on the 
eastern shore of Newfoundland, he 
steered northwards along a coast that 


A =? Hochelaga drawn soon after Cartier’s discovery of the 


t. Lawrence. Hochelaga, then an Indian 
later became Montreal. — 


was previously almost unknown. 

After some weeks of careful search, 
he came at last into what proved to 
be no mere inlet, but a strait that 
led between the island coast he had 
been tracing and another coast lying 
further west. 

This was the Strait of Belle Isle, 
and Cartier pushed on through its 
difficult passage until he came out 
into a wide expanse of water that 
was fresher than the open sea and 
was in reality the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. 

He did not push far up the estuary 
of what he realised was a very great 
river, but returned to France in the 
Autumn of 1534 to announce his dis- 


A French 16th century map showing Jacques Cartier in Canada, 
The St, Lawrence river is shown and Hochelaga marked, 


covery of what came to be called New 
France. 

Nearly two years later, in the Spring 
of 1536, he set out again with the 
intention of exploring the river, and 
in this second voyage his accomplish- 
ment was even more striking, and it 
is peculiarly fitting to recall it in this, 
the four hundredth year after the 
discovery that led to the first revela- 
tion of the country of Canada. 

The story of how he found the 
Indian village of Stadacona, where 
Quebec now stands, and the land of 
Canada around it is well known, but 
the latter part of his voyage is, per- 
haps, less familiar. 

In Stadacona, Cartier heard of an 
Indian city further up the river, and 
for that he determined to seek, 
because he semembered how Cortez 
had been led on to fortune by similar 
tales about Mexico less than twenty 
years before. 

But when he came at length to the 
mountain above the river of which 
he had been told, he found beneath 
it, not a city, but only a large stock- 
aded village, which the Indians 
called Hochelaga. 

To the mountain Cartier gave the 
name of Mont Réal in honour of King 
Francis I, and from its summit he 
gazed out upon the wide lands to 
the west and dreamed of the rich 
Kingdom of Saguenay, which was 
said to lie upon the banks of a great 
water. 

This he could not fail to imagine 
as the Ocean on the western side of 
the continent, though it was in 
reality but a fore-shadowing of the 
Great Lakes which Champlain was 
the first to visit seventy years later. 

Where Hochelaga stood is the site 
of the great modern city of Montreal, 
dominated, as the Indian village was, 
by the height from which it takes its 
name, 
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The Wrong Tack 


By Our City Editor 


NE may feel sorry for Mr. Eden and the 
other politicians who have wasted some of 
the best years of their lives on fruitless 

conferences with the idea of preventing Signor 
Mussolini and Herr Hitler from accomplishing 
what was contrary to the principles of the League 
of Nations. Mistakes by politicians, while by no 
means inexcusable, however, are no excuse for the 
maintenance of a costly obstinacy, and it is now 
time that Mr. Eden and the rest admitted by deed, 
if not by word, that they have been on the wrong 
tack. 


The chief issue before the world at the moment 
is how to prevent War. An idealistic but wholly 
impracticable League of Nations has proved a 
complete failure for this purpose, and it remains 
to be seen whether Britain can rearm in time to 
secure her own safety in this sauve-qui-peut 
world. There is, however, but one way to secure 
safety and it can be put into practice side-by-side 
with rearmament. Further, this way will remove 
the necessity for the bandying of idle nonsense on 
the subject of mandated territories and colonies 
over the question of ‘‘ access to raw materials.” 
Everyone has access to raw materials if she has the 
wherewithal to buy them, and here is the rub. 
Britain must take the lead in a new movement for 
stabilisation and international trade so that the 
world can be put to work instead of to war. 


After the London Economic Conference, Britain 
abandoned the apparently impossible task of 
achieving stabilisation in favour of the wholly im- 
possible one of achieving peace through the 
League. Since stabilisation hopes were aban- 
doned, the situation has steadily worsened, but the 
difficult task of persuading France and America 
to come to an agreement with the Empire and with 
the other sterling countries is nothing as compared 
with the stupid problems of sanctions into which 
Britain entered so light-heartedly, With strong 
defences and a generous trade policy, this country 
could do much to recover the prestige among the 
nations so foolishly thrown away in the lamentable 
indecision of the past few months. 


North British and Mercantile 


Though the capital changes of the North British 
and Mercantile Insurance Company were only 
recently completed, the accounts for 1935 show 
how provision was made for paying up one-half 
of the uncalled liability on the shares, which re. 
quired over £1,000,000. So strong is the com. 
pany’s position and profit-earning capacity that 
only £200,000 is transferred from profit and loss 
for this purpose, with a similar amount from sur. 
plus tax reserve. The dividend of 6s. 3d. per 
share would be equivalent to 25s. per share on the 
capital in its old form as against 24s. for 1934, 
and the undivided balance is £6,578,174 against 
£6,780,675 a year previously. This position is 
made possible by the excellent underwriting 
results from all departments and subsidiaries, so 
that with interest and the transfer from tax reserve 
the total income is £1,679,606 as against 
£1,281,730 in the previous year. The quinquennial 
life valuation permits of a compound reversionary 
bonus of £1 16s. per cent. to participating policy- 
holders and the valuation, it should be noted, is 
on a_ stringent basis with a reduction in the 
assumed rate of interest from 3 per cent. to 23 per 
cent. in view of present monetary conditions. 


Odhams Press 


Profits of Odhams Press Ltd., one of our largest 
newspaper and printing undertakings, continue to 
move upwards steadily, the figure for 1935 being 
£451,476 as against £447,986 in the previous year, 
and the dividend on the ordinary shares remains 
at 15 per cent. for the year, though earnings 
amount to 40 per cent. on the ordinary capital. 
Reserve is increased to £450,000 by the allocation 
of £65,000 and £20,000 is placed to development 
reserve. As regards the Daily Herald Company, 
controlled by Odhams, a portion of that com- 
pany’s expenditure has been charged to develop- 
ment account, but since March 31, 1935, Daily 
Herald development expenditure has been pro- 
vided for in the accounts of the parent company, 
a much more satisfactory position. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


Total Assets £53,202,250 
LONDON: 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2: 


Total Income exceeds £10,300,690 
EDINBURGH: 64, Princes Street 
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Higher Cigar Profits 

Melbourne Hart and Co., makers of ‘‘ Punch ”’ 
and ‘‘ Hoyo de Monterrey ’’ cigars, report net 
rofits for 1935 of £23,452, against £20,913 for 
1934, and the transfer to reserve is £6,500 against 
£5,290. The ordinary dividend is increased from 
12} per cent. to 14 per cent., leaving £6,986 to be 
carried forward, as compared with £7,047 a year 
previously. The 10s. shares at 27s. 6d. yield just 
over 9 per cent, and, though a very small market, 
are quite a good little industrial investment. 


British Match Corporation 

British Match Corporation, which controls 
Bryant and May Ltd. and J. John Masters and 
Co., is paying a dividend for the year to April 30 
last of 7} per cent., less tax, as compared with 6 
per cent., tax-free, for some years previously, and 
total revenue at £483,376 showed an expansion on 
the vear of nearly £12,000. Goodwill is further 
written down by £60,000 and will stand at 
£440,000, as against £800,000 only a few years 
ago, while the liquid position is stronger than 
ever, cash and Government securities amounting 
to the substantial total of £779,912. The shares 
stand at £2, which gives a vield of under 4 per 
cent, on the basis of last year’s dividend, but 
taking a long view they are a sound and promising 
industrial investment. 


COMPANY MEETING 


ODHAMS PRESS LIMITED 


Continued Progress and Expansion 


HE Sixteenth Annual General Meeting of Odhams 
Press, Ltd., was held on Tuesday in London. 


Mr. J. S. Elias, chairman and managing director, said 
that the net profit for the year amounted to £349,403. 
The general reserve, after taking into account the £65,000 
vt aside out of the profits for 1934, amounted to £385,000. 
twas proposed to set aside £65,000 from the earnings of 
1985, bringing the general reserve up to the substantial 
total of £450,000. It was the policy of the Board to keep 
the plant in the highest state of efficiency, and he had no 
kesitation in saying that the company’s equipment was 
among the most up to date of any newspaper and general 
pinting works in the country. 

The shareholders would remember that he reported last 
yar that the company has secured the exclusive rights 
i the British Isles of a new printing process known as 
the Speedry Alco-Gravure method of colour printing. The 
lirectors finally decided that the best method of dealing 
rith that new acquisition was to form a subsidiary com- 
wny, with the result that Odhams (Watford), Ltd., was 
meorporated and an issue of £450,000 of capital was suc- 
esfully launched during the year under review. 


With regard to the Daily Herald he was pleased to be 
le to say that, in spite of intensive competition, that 
tewspaper still maintained a net sale considerably in 
acess of 2,000,000 copies a day, a sale which had been 
maintained now for nearly three years. That newspaper 
iso continued to gain favour with the great national 
ilvertisers, and its revenue from that source was sub- 
stantially increasing. Both The People and John Bull had 
iso maintained their circulation and influence. The 
wmpany’s other publications and properties were well 
maintained and its general business was satisfactory. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


THEATRE NOTES 


Vic-Wells Ballet The Old Vic. 


HE audience at the Old Vic is always enthu- 
Siastic and frequently, but not always, 
discriminating. It greeted each item in the 

ballet in an equally fervid manner, though I found 
them curiously uneven. ‘‘ Casse Noisette,”’ for 
instance, contained some excellent dancing but lost 
a good number of marks in the matter of ensemble. 
‘““ Apparitions ’’ was much better as a production : 
the crowds were well-massed and colourful and the 
costumes by Cecil Beaton were very good indeed. 
‘* Douanes,”’ in spite of the fact that the story did 
not come through the choreography very clearly, 
was an amusing trifle and well enough performed. 


The evening was a personal success for Mr. 
Constant Lambert. I did not count the curtain 
calls after ‘‘ Apparitions,’’ but as far as ‘‘Douanes”’ 
was concerned the house was still in an uproar 
after the sixth curtain, at which point I made a 
comparatively dignified exit. I left with the im- 
pression that, whereas the Vic-Wells ballet may 
lack the cohesion and polish which one associates 
with the West End, it is serving a very useful 
purpose in introducing this particular type of 
entertainment to the Waterloo Road where for far 
too long it has been unfamiliar. 


“Return to Yesterday ” Embassy Theatre 


By Hubert Griffith. 

OYALTY to a past love and to early ideals 

is seldom staunch, and it is even less likely 

to be so when the protagonists are a gold-digging 
actress and a Communist agitator. The former 
has become the darling of the people as well as of 
a member of the Government, and the latter has 
returned from exile still an unrepentant agitator. 
This play, adapted from ‘‘L’ Absence,’’ by Charles 
Vildrac, tells of the agitator’s return after ten years 
to the dressing-room of his old love, now a 
popular idol (Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies), and of her 
struggle to choose between him and what he lacks 


and her present life, including the member of the 
Government and what he has. 


The issue, one felt, was never really in doubt. 
Miss Ffrangcon-Davies did not make the struggle 
appear convincing. One felt that not only would 
she never make a successful gold-digger but that 
she knew the author had made the decision for her. 
Louis Borell was a charming agitator, if this is 
not a contradiction in terms. He is, I under- 
stand, going to Hollywood to play strong silent 
men with attractive personalities, and he takes with 
him talent, sincerity and my best wishes. 

Mr. Hubert Griffith has done his work as trans- 
later extremely well, but the play itself, though it 
pretends to offer a deep study of conflicting 
emotions, seems merely to point the obvious fact 
that half-dead love affairs can in certain circum- 
stances be extremely awkward things. 
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CINEMA 


Tudor Rose 


BY MARK FORREST 


WAS not one of the many people who were 
tremendously impressed by Mr. Korda’s 
Henry VIII, though the entertainment value 

of its more vulgar moments was very apparent. It 
was the success of that picture, both here and in 
America, that turned the eyes of the directorates 
of other British companies towards the film possi- 
bilities of our history, and one by one they are 
making an effort to put slices of it on the screen ; 
so far with rather mediocre results. Tudor Rose, 
however, at the New Gallery is the best attempt 
that has yet been made. 


Directors seem to take Mark Twain’s aphorism 
for their motto; he advised people to get their facts 
and then they could distort them as much as they 
pleased. Mr. Stevenson, whose first essay in 
direction this is, has in common with his pre- 
decessors departed from historical truth without 
really getting any increased values from the dis- 
tortion. Taking that stormy period of English 
history which followed the death of Henry VIII, 
he has built up a story around Lady Jane Grey, but 
in doing it he has deliberately meddled with the 
facts, and historically-minded people will quarrel 
with his characterisation of Edward VI and many 
other details. 


The Best Performance 


However that may be, he has avoided the pit 
into which the American directors fall headlong 
with the regularity of the White Knight from his 
horse. That is the trap of over-embellishment. 
This is a simple, straightforward piece of work, 
and all the better for it. 


The best performance in it is given by Gwen 
Ffrangcon-Davies, and I was sorry that I had to 
wait so long for her Mary Tudor. Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke’s Northumberland, for some reason 
called Warwick all the way through the film, is a 
distinctive piece of work, and Leslie Perrin’s Lord 
Seymour lightens the pervading gloom. As Lady 
Jane Grey, Nova Pilbeam has simplicity and 
charm. 


In the nature of things this picture cannot help 
being a sad affair, but it is neither dull nor mere- 
tricious ; and if you think with Anatole France that 
“* history is not a science, it is an art, and a man 
succeeds in it only by imagination,’’ then Mr. 
Stevenson should delight you. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St., Ger. 2981 
The gayest film of the season ! 
MARTA EGGERTH in 
“ LIEBESMELODIE ”’ (A) 
Music by FRANZ LEHAR 


BROADCASTING 


Some Questions about the 


B.B.C. Staff 


BY ALAN HOWLAND 


WAS interested to see that the B.B.C. came in 
for a certain amount of criticism during a 
recent debate in the House of Commons, 

The attack, though vigorous, failed for lack of 
ammunition. When, however, the Ullswater re 
port comes up for final consideration there is likely 
to be a lively exchange of courtesies. 1 cannot of 
course predict what line the debate will take, but I 
sincerely wish that I could be present and allowed 
to put one or two questions on my own account. 


I should, for instance, like to know what method 
the B.B.C. adopts in engaging its staff. As far 
as I know, there is nothing comparable with the 
Civil Service Examination which candidates for 
posts have to pass. I have even heard it suggested 
that most of the people who succeed in obtaining 
employment at Broadcasting House turn out by the 
most amazing coincidence to be the friends of a 
friend of somebody else, whose sole qualification is 
that his father is in a position to invite somebody 
out to dinner and tell him that Amalgamated Door- 
knockers are going to rise one-sixteenth. Such 
stories I do not believe. 


Too Flowery 

Another thing which has puzzled me for some 
time is that a certain proportion of the B.B.C. 
staff — good fellows that they are — seems to be 
becoming more and more ladylike in its behaviour. 
Their task in amusing millions of people and in- 
truding, as it were, into the bosom of thousands 
of families is no doubt one which calls for an almost 
feminine intuition and tact, but one cannot help 
thinking that perhaps they overdo it just the tiniest 
bit. 

I have also been asked on many occasions why 
there is a steady flow of forced resignations en- 
livened by an occasional dismissal. After all, the 
Corporation is young and the utmost care is taken 
to engage only the most suitable persons. Why, 
then, do they leave in such a hurry? It cannot be 
because they were unsuited to .the jobs, because 
the B.B.C. does not make mistakes of that sort. 
It cannot be because they did not like the B.B.C., 
because we have been told many times that the 
staff is just one great big happy family. What is 
it, then, which causes this regular and continual 
efflux of competent servants of the public? 


There are many other questions which I should 
like to ask, but unfortunately I am not in a position 
todo so. Asa matter of fact, I should be of more 


use on the other side, because I know all the 
answers, 
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